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The Twentieth Annual Meeting 
i JANUARY 1918, a series of meetings was held by rep- 


resentatives of a number of national educational associa- 

tions to organize the “Emergency Council on Education.” 
Some months later the Emergency Council became the “‘Amer- 
ican Council on Education.” For almost twenty years this 
organization has served the varied activities and interests of 
American education—stimulating, coordinating, and facilitat- 
ing the work of the numerous educational associations to the 
end that educational issues of national significance might be 
clarified. 

At the twentieth annual meeting of the American Council 
held in Washington, D. C., on May 7 and 8, 1937, the at- 
tendance showed a marked increase over the numbers who 
came in 1918 representing only fifteen associations. Delegates 
came this year from 24 associations holding constituent mem- 
bership, from 13 holding associate membership, and from 102 
colleges, universities, state departments of education, city 
school systems, etc., holding institutional membership. In ad- 
dition, there were guests from government departments, social 
agencies, and other organizations whose interests are related 
to education. 

The regular sessions of the twentieth annual meeting were 
held in the auditorium of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. Raymond A. Kent, president of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville and chairman of the Council for 1936-37, 
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presided at the opening session on Friday morning, May 7, 
and at the business meeting on Saturday, May 8. The Friday 
afternoon session was under the chairmanship of Gerald D. 
Timmons, School of Dentistry, Indiana University, and first 
vice chairman of the Council for 1936-37. All the papers 
read at the meeting are printed in this number of THE Epv- 
CATIONAL RECORD. 

The delegates were guests of the Council at a buffet lunch- 
eon on Friday at the Cosmos Club, when the wives of the 
Council staff acted as hostesses. At the annual dinner on 
Friday evening at the Mayflower Hotel, President Frank P. 
Graham of the University of North Carolina and second vice 
chairman of the Council for 1936-37, was toastmaster. 

On Saturday morning, at the business meeting, the delegates 
adopted the budget for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937, 
amounting to $121,235. The following officers were elected 
for the year 1937-38: 


Chairman: Edward C. Elliott, president of Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana; representing Purdue University 

First Vice Chairman: Eugene R. Smith, headmaster of the Beaver 
Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts; representing the 
Progressive Education Association 

Second Vice Chairman: Guy E. Snavely, executive secretary of the 
Association of American Colleges; representing the Association of Urban 
Universities 

Secretary: E. O. Melby, dean of the School of Education, North- 
western University; representing Northwestern University 

Treasurer: Corcoran Thom, president of the American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 

First Assistant Treasurer: Frederick H. P. Siddons, secretary of 
American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 

Second Assistant Treasurer: James C. Dulin, Jr., treasurer of the 
American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 


The following individuals were elected to the Executive 
Committee for a three-year term, to take the place of those 
whose terms expire: 
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Samuel P. Capen, chancellor of the University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
New York; representing the Association of American Colleges 

Raymond A. Kent, president of the University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky ; representing the University of Louisville 


New members were elected to the Committee on Problems 
and Plans in Education as follows: 


Class of 1940: 
Henry W. Holmes, dean of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Class of 1941: 
Lotus D. Coffman, president of the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Burton P. Fowler, headmaster, Tower Hill School, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware 
Alphonse M. Schwitalla, $.J., dean of the School of Medicine, 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri 





The President’s Annual Report 
7 ACCORDANCE with custom I wish herewith to sub- 


mit the annual report of the President concerning the 

activities of the American Council on Education during 
the year just closed. The work of the Council has grown con- 
siderably and the report will deal in the main, therefore, with 
the various aspects of the Council’s activities. Here and there, 
however, personal observations on current educational mat- 
ters break through what otherwise might be a very dry recital 
of facts. 

For convenience in reporting so many varied activities, I 
have divided my discussion into four major sections more or 
less arbitrarily. Section I deals with certain administrative 
developments within the central organization of the Council. 
Section II concerns the activities of a number of standing com- 


mittees. Section III reports the undertakings of several proj- 
ects under the auspices of the Council. Section IV outlines 
certain new problems to which the Council has given attention 
during the year. 


I. ADMINISTRATION OF THE COUNCIL 
MEMBERSHIP 


It will be remembered that last year the privileges of mem- 
bership in the Council were extended to all teachers colleges 
on the accredited list of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, to all state departments of education, and to all 
public school systems located in cities of 200,000 or more 
population. During the year just closed the privileges of 
membership have been further extended to not more than 
twenty-five special institutions and private secondary schools. 
Under this latter provision two institutions have been ad- 
mitted to membership. 
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The membership of the Council during the year just closed 
has continued its steady and healthy growth as follows: 


May May May 
1935 1936 1937 


Constituent members ............. 26 28 30 
Associate members ............... 19 24 28 
Institutional members ............. 225 323 338 

MD: seated avdcsviteaiedtidades 270 375 396 


The institutions and organizations admitted to membership 
in the Council during the year are as follows: 
Constituent Members: 


American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
National University Extension Association 

Associate Members: 
Delphian Society 
National Association of Deans and Advisers of Men 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education 
Pennsylvania Board of Presidents 
Western Personnel Service 

Institutional Members: 
Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia 
Iowa State Board of Education 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Massachusetts 
Massachusetts State Department of Education 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 
Missouri State Department of Public Schools 
Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio 
Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, lowa 
Providence Public School System, Rhode Island 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New 

York 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsylvania 
University of the City of Toledo, Ohio 
Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri 
Wilson Teachers College, District of Columbia 
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CHANGES AND ADDITIONS IN STAFF 


During the year the following changes in the staff have 
been made: 


C.S. Marsh, from Associate Director to Vice President and 
Editor. 

Donald J. Shank, Assistant to the President, named Assist- 
ant Editor and Business Manager of Publications. 

Grace R. Ontrich, from Chief Clerk to Chief Accountant. 

Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Associate in charge of motion pic- 
ture education. 

John B. Goodwin, vice George E. Van Dyke, resigned, as 
Technical Associate, Financial Advisory Service. 

A. Robert Seass, Research Assistant, Financial Advisory 
Service. 

Jesse B. Sears of Stanford University, temporary assign- 
ment in teacher education. 

Harvey H. Davis of Ohio State University, temporary 
assignment regarding the representation of educational organ- 
izations at Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago. 

Payson Smith, temporary appointment in teacher educa- 
tion, resigned. 

FINANCES 


It will be remembered that at the last annual meeting the 
close of the fiscal year of the Council was changed to June 30, 
instead of April 30, of each year. The current budget adopted 
in accordance with this change covers the fourteen-month 
period from May 1, 1936 to June 30, 1937. Hence no regu- 
lar audit of the Council’s funds will be made until the end of 
the fiscal year. There will, however, be presented to you 
tomorrow a financial statement under the budget items show- 
ing receipts and disbursements through April 30, 1937. Ac- 
cording to this statement it will be noted that the Council is 
operating well within its budget. Particular attention is 
called to the fact that of the $300,000 granted by the General 
Education Board three years ago, for the current expenses of 


the Council, $29,918.30 was spent the first year; $39,726.30 
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during the second year; and $57,619.06 to date during the 
third year; total $127,263.66. At our present rate of expendi- 
ture the grant will last for about three more years. 


GRANTS 


During the year the Council has received grants of money 
for special purposes as follows: 


GENERAL EpucaTION Boarpb: 


For the support of the Financial Advisory Service for 

colleges and universities, for two years from Sep- 

COR , Dia dda ic ctccciedsyesnansdsdiess $ 32,000.00 
For carrying forward the Council’s program of the 

educational uses of motion pictures, from May 1, 

SOD We Fae BA Tilak decease daeessccies 25,000.00 
To assist the United States Office of Education in the 

completion of its study of forms and records used in 

reporting public school statistics, beginning July 1, 

SGD . . Sksaswernkseceredeunsd se heatentaeeet 2,500.00 
For use by the United States Office of Education in 

meeting the expenses of regional conferences of state 

supervisors or directors of research and statistics for 

the purpose of discussing steps to be taken in the 

revision of state reporting and recording systems, 

from February 1937 to December 31, 1937....... 3,500.00 
For conferences and investigations in the field of surveys 

to be initiated by the United States Office of Educa- 

tion, from July 1, 1936 to June 30, 1937........ 7,500.00 
To enable the American Youth Commission to under- 

take a comprehensive survey of the program of the 

Civilian Conservation Corps, from July 1, 1936 to 

DO: Wh. GRE 6 inndiaiuaensanedeeiabens 77,800.00 
For additional assistance to the American Youth Com- 

mission for a survey of youth in the state of Mary- 

land, from March 15, 1936 to December 1, 1937.. 6,200.00 
Toward the expenses of planning a Second National 

Conference on Educational Broadcasting to be held 

in December 1937; available from April 10, 1937 

Oo EE UO) NON 5 6.4 bai Os Vit dusiwieens 500.00 
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CARNEGIE CORPORATION : 
Through the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, for expenses of the First National Con- 
ference on Educational Broadcasting, December 
OED. cic kncnacniedineebcereeeesacauisadences 2,500.00 
REGIONAL ACCREDITING AGENCIES: 
Toward the expenses of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. ...........eeeeee0: 3,424.95 
Additional aid from the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education, toward expenses of First National 
Conference on Educational Broadcasting............. 125.00 


WK hnvdevesaddaweresan ces 4casuenecee $161,049.95 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


Shortly after the annual meeting of the Council in May 
1936 the Executive Committee approved the following 
changes in the standing committees of the Council: 


Committees discontinued : 
Central Committee on Personnel Methods 
Committee on Manual of Examinations 
Committee on the Study of Pharmacy 


Committees created: 

Committee on Editorial Policy, 
David A. Robertson, Chairman 

Committee on Measurement and Guidance, 
Herbert E. Hawkes, Chairman 

Committee on Motion Pictures in Education, 
Ben G. Graham, Chairman 

Advisory Committee on the Financial Advisory Service, 
Lloyd Morey, Chairman 


Il. AcTIVITIES OF COMMITTEES 


The Council, as you know, carries on its activities chiefly 
through a number of committees representing the broad inter- 
ests of its members. Since there are now more than twenty of 
these committees, it would be impossible for me to survey all 
that they have done during the past year within the narrow 
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confines of this report. There are, however, certain matters 
before a number of the committees which I should like to call 
to your attention at this time. 


EDITORIAL POLICY OF THE COUNCIL 


There is appended to this report a list of the publications 
of the Council during the past year. These have increased 
considerably in number and breadth. The sale of the third 
edition of the handbook, American Universities and Colleges, 
edited by C. S. Marsh, has far exceeded expectations. A\l- 
ready over 2,800 copies of the book have been distributed. 
The reception of the volume entitled The Construction and 
Use of Achievement Examinations, edited by Herbert E. 
Hawkes and others, has also been very gratifying. Other 
publications of the Council will be referred to in the discussion 
of the various Council activities. 

Because of the growth of publications it has seemed wise to 
organize the Council’s efforts on a more effective basis. Con- 
sequently, a standing Committee on Editorial Policy has been 
set up with David A. Robertson as chairman. This commit- 
tee has approved the establishment of the American Council 
on Education Studies which will be published in several series. 
The new Studies series will serve as a medium of publication 
for much of the material prepared by the Council and its com- 
mittees. Six numbers have already been issued. 

The Committee on Editorial Policy has also given consider- 
ation to the future development of the Council’s magazine, 
THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD, the general format of which has 
been changed during the year. In this connection it should be 
realized that from time to time there has been considerable 
discussion of the need for developing or establishing a more 
satisfactory educational periodical in this country. The ob- 
jectives of the various people interested in such a proposal 
vary. Some feel that educational news is not available to 
the extent it should be, either to the members of the profes- 
sion or to the general public. Others believe that the chan- 
nels for the dissemination of information about the results of 
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educational experimentation are quite inadequate. Still others 
believe that aside from the printing of addresses delivered at 
educational conventions and conferences no journal devotes 
sufficient energy to the publication of educational opinion. 

In this discussion the Council’s field of effort seems clear. 
It is not a news disseminating agency. It is not a propaganda 
agency. It is, however, interested in the development of edu- 
cational research and in the formulation of educational policy 
at all levels of education. Hence the interest of the Council 
as reflected in THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD should be on seri- 
ous statements of opinion based on studies and extended con- 
sideration. There is plenty of room among the large number 
of educational magazines in this country for a first-class jour- 
nal of this kind. It is the Council’s ambition to fill this place 
as well as it possibly can. 


THE RELATION OF EMOTIONS TO THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


For nearly three years, a committee of the Council under 
the chairmanship of Daniel A. Prescott of Rutgers University 
has been studying the relation of emotions to the educative 
process. The work of the committee has been made possible 
by the generosity of the Josiah Macy Junior Foundation, 
whose subsidies for this purpose, to date, amount to $16,200. 

Reporting upon the first meeting of this committee in the 
October 1934 issue of THE EDUCATIONAL REcoRD, John H. 
MacCracken, then associate director of the Council, opened 
his article with a number of questions from which I have 
chosen four: 

What consideration shall be given to emotion in the educative 
process? Is it the business of education to eliminate, to develop, or 
to control emotions? Has education, as such, any concern with the 
direction and strengthening of desire at the completion of the educa- 
tional régime, or only with the knowledge and skills attained? Does 
the emotional development of youth belong to some other agent of 
society than the school—to the radio, the movies, the drama, the black or 
brown shirt, the family, the church? 


The personnel of the committee which sought the answers 
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to these and other questions included the psychiatrist, the 
psychologist, the physiologist, the school administrator, and 
the critical student of education. The task of the committee 
involved delving into the literature of such subjects as neu- 
rology and endocrinology, psychology, psychiatry and medi- 
cine, aesthetics, anthropology, sociology, criminology, and 
education. 

The committee has been concerned with problems “‘in the 
relationship between non-intellectual factors and the aims, 
methods, material, and personnel involved in the educative 
process.”” More specifically this has meant study of the train- 
ability of emotional behavior, the influence of persons who 
control the early environment of children upon later person- 
ality manifestations, the power of desires, the situations which 
thwart desires, and the extent to which some of these situa- 
tions are remediable by education. 

The chairman of the committee has just completed the 
manuscript of a book containing a careful review of the whole 
subject assigned to the committee. There is every reason to 
believe that this book will be stimulating and helpful to all 
those teachers, administrators, and discerning students of edu- 
cation who see a challenge in the task of helping children and 
youth toward emotional as well as intellectual maturity. 

The Committee on the Relation of Emotions to the Educa- 
tive Process has already done a great deal to inform the public 
of the existence and nature of the report. The chairman, Pro- 
fessor Prescott, has discussed the essential features of his 
findings with teachers and other groups in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Chicago, Illinois; New 
Brunswick, New Jersey; and Oakland, California. He has 
spoken also before Section Q of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, before regional conferences 
of the Progressive Education Association, in Portland and 
Eugene, Oregon; San Francisco and Los Angeles, California; 
and before the California Teachers Association. Everywhere 
the report has been received with enthusiasm. When pub- 
lished it should have a wide reading and helpful influence. 








i 
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MEASUREMENT AND GUIDANCE 


The Committee on Measurement and Guidance, Herbert 
E. Hawkes, chairman, is one of the most recent standing 
committees of the Council. You will recall that in April 1936 
the Problems and Plans Committee accepted the report of the 
Committee on Review of the Testing Movement, which had 
made a comprehensive survey of the activities of the Council 
in relation to the total testing situation. On the basis of this 
report, the Executive Committee of the Council authorized 
the appointment of the Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance with responsibility for the development of the Coun- 
cil’s program in testing. —The new committee was assigned the 
functions of the former Central Committee on Personnel 
Methods as they related to the preparation and development 
of tools of measurement. With respect to the use of such 
tools in personnel programs, it was recommended that the 
Council consider the establishment of a new committee in this 
area. 

The Committee on Measurement and Guidance has met 
three times during the year. It has continued the promotion 
of the American Council on Education Psychological Exami- 
nation for College Freshmen, the fourteenth edition of which 
has had an increased use during the past year. More than 
550 colleges and universities have used over 225,000 copies 
of the 1936 edition within the past eight months. This year 
304 colleges returned the scores of 66,111 students in the 
national tabulation. This represents the broadest sampling 
for norms of any test published in this country. 

This year the committee authorized a campaign to popu- 
larize the American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination for High School Students which Mr. and Mrs. 
L. L. Thurstone have prepared for several years. The use in 
the past has been limited to large state programs. However, 
during the past year approximately 50,000 copies of this ex- 
amination have been used. 

It is interesting to report that since the last meeting of the 
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Council 429,000 copies of the various editions of the psy- 
chological examination have been printed. 

The Committee on Measurement and Guidance has recom- 
mended to the Executive Committee of the Council the publi- 
cation of the new tests of primary mental abilities in the sum- 
mer of 1937. Professor Thurstone has been engaged in the 
development of these tests for several years, assisted in part 
by the Council. He reports that the test will yield at least 
seven indices on various mental abilities which should describe 
the individual in terms of a profile of abilities instead of a 
single index of intelligence. Such a profile is bound to be sig- 
nificant in educational and vocational counseling. It is antici- 
pated that during the first year the tests of primary mental 
abilities will be administered on an experimental basis in a 
number of selected schools throughout the country. 

The second major responsibility of the Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance has been the Cooperative Test 
Service. The committee has authorized the preparation of 
short forms of tests in fundamental subject matter fields, which 
were ready for distribution on May 1. These tests in seven- 
teen subjects are called Series N, and are designed for admin- 
istration in the regular forty-minute class period. 

All of the revised series as well as many of the longer forms 
of the Cooperative tests have been adapted for use with the 
International Test Scoring Machine. Ben D. Wood and the 
staff of the Cooperative Test Service have had an important 
part in the development of this machine which bids fair to 
revolutionize the whole testing movement since it will reduce 
drastically the time and effort required for scoring. Within 
a few weeks twenty-five of these machines will be available 
for use. 

In addition, the committee has sponsored the 1937 sopho- 
more testing program as well as special programs in physics 
and chemistry. There has been an increase in the number of 
cooperating institutions on these programs. The number of 
tests distributed by the Cooperative Test Service has had a 
significant increase during the year. In March of 1937, 30,000 
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more tests were distributed than in the same month of 1936. 

The Committee on Measurement and Guidance has spon- 
sored two conferences during the year. The Fifth Educational 
Conference was held in New York City with the cooperation 
of the Educational Records Bureau and the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association on October 29 and 30. Approximately 600 
persons—an increase of 150 over the previous year—regis- 
tered for the sessions. At one of the general sessions of the 
conference, the chairman of the Council, Raymond A. Kent, 
delivered an address on ““The Program of the American Coun- 
cil on Education.” The proceedings of this conference were 
published as a supplementary number of THE EDUCATIONAL 
RECORD. 

At the same time the committee also sponsored a meeting 
of seventeen leaders of state testing programs. This confer- 
ence enabled individuals from various states to exchange ex- 
periences and to outline a program for the promotion of test- 
ing on a national basis. 

In addition to its administrative work, the committee has 
continued to survey the whole field of testing. Several ex- 
ploratory studies were sponsored to determine suitable fields 
for further concentration of research. These included surveys 
of problems in reading tests on the high school and college 
levels, experimental evaluation of curricula by small colleges, 
state testing programs, and further work in the field of pri- 
mary abilities. 

The Committee on Review of the Testing Movement urged 
the establishment of an agency of the Council equipped to 
investigate the whole field of testing and to cooperate with 
other groups operating in this area. The first year’s work of 
the Committee on Measurement and Guidance is an encourag- 
ing indication of its ability to accept this responsibility. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


During the past year the Committee on Modern Languages, 
Robert Herndon Fife, chairman, has concluded the following 
undertakings: 
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1. French and German College Reading Tests, under the 
direction of V. A. C. Henmon. The tests: French—four 
forms; German—two forms, intended for the measurement 
of reading ability in a foreign language as part of the college 
requirement, having been completed, will be available in a 
short time. The committee believes that these tests will prove 
to be very useful. 

2. “Spanish Syntax List,” a study of usage in contemporary 
prose on the basis of range and frequency of occurrence, com- 
piled by Hayward Keniston, is in press with Henry Holt and 
Company, and is now ready for distribution. This is the first 
quantitative study of syntactical phenomena for teaching pur- 
poses yet undertaken in any language. The report represents 
the conclusion of a long and careful study, the significance of 
which in this field of research can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 

3. The committee has distributed approximately 700 copies 
of the “Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection for the Teach- 
ing of English as a Foreign Language to the Americas and 
Far East,” as well as American island areas. The distribution 
took place in collaboration with the London Institute on Edu- 
cation. In view of the large number of persons in the United 
States and its possessions who are as yet unable to use the 
English language, this report takes on unusual importance. 

4. “A Survey of School and College Research in the Mod- 
ern Languages,” by J. B. Tharp. The final report is now 
ready for publication. 

5. “A Study of the Relation between Oral and Aural Skills 


in Modern Languages.” This report was published recently 
in the Modern Language Journal. 


The following projects are under way: 

1. An “Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language 
Teaching, Covering the Years 1933 to 1937.” This bibli- 
ography is being prepared by Algernon Coleman. It is to be 
completed September 1937 and published in the fall. 


2. A frequency study of French syntax, by Algernon Cole- 
man. 
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3. A frequency study of German syntax, by E. W. Bagster- 
Collins. These last two named studies will take at least two 
years to complete. They are, like the Spanish Syntax Study, 
intended to furnish materials objectively rated for the study 
of French and German grammar. 

If further funds can be secured for support, the committee 
hopes to complete the foregoing, and it plans the following 
studies and investigations: 

1. The continuance of the “Analytical Bibliography of 
Modern Language Teaching” for the five-year period begin- 
ning 1938, under the direction of Professor Coleman. 

2. A study of prognosis tests for modern language ability, 
with experiments, by V. A. C. Henmon. 

3. A study of the rate of vocabulary learning in French. 

4. A study of the methods best suited to the rapid develop- 
ment of reading ability in French. 

5. A study of semantics in its relation to the acquisition of 
vocabulary in Spanish. 

I am sure that you will agree with me that the committee 
is carrying on a very comprehensive and scholarly program 
which should serve as a sound basis for the improvement of 
modern language teaching in this country. 


STANDARDS 


In the past year the chief activity of the Committee on 
Standards, Raymond Walters, chairman, has been the spon- 
sorship of two conferences on professional education. The 
idea of having informal meetings of a few educational leaders 
in medicine, law, engineering, dentistry, and pharmacy origi- 
nated with William D. Cutter of the American Medical 
Association and Alphonse M. Schwitalla of St. Louis Uni- 
versity. 

At conferences held in Chicago on December 28, 1936, and 
in Washington on May 6, 1937, the topics discussed included 
pre-professional education, the interrelations of the profes- 
sions, the relationship between professional education and 
professional licensure, financial support for professional edu- 
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cation, limitation of numbers, apprenticeships, and the rela- 
tionship between general and professional education. 

All in attendance felt that these informal discussions were 
of very real profit and agreed that they should be continued. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


During the current year there has been no occasion for the 
considerable activity of the Committee on National Legisla- 
tion which characterized its efforts last year. You will re- 
member that during 1935-36 this committee took a prominent 
part in securing the continuation of the provision which per- 
mitted a corporation to deduct from its gross income contribu- 
tions to charitable, religious, and educational institutions, such 
deductions not to exceed 5 per cent of its net income. It was 
also instrumental in securing the continuance of the tax ex- 
emption on gifts and bequests, which was contained in the old 
law, but omitted from the new legislation as originally intro- 
duced. 

The committee, as the members will also recall, was active 
in securing an exemption from the provisions of the Social 
Security Act for persons employed in organizations and insti- 
tutions “operated exclusively for religious, scientific, literary 
or educational purposes.” By a curious chance of legislative 
fortune, when the unemployment compensation act applying 
specifically to these organizations and institutions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was passed, the above exemption was not in- 
cluded. As a result the Council, which had been so active in 
securing this exemption for others, was not itself exempted; 
hence the necessity last year of including in the current budget 
the sum of $1,000 to cover these contributions. Happily, after 
the Council had made six payments, an amendment to the law 
provided the usual exemption for organizations and institu- 
tion in the District of Columbia. 


THE NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


It will be recalled that two years ago the National Re- 
sources Board (now the National Resources Committee) 
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asked the National Research Council, the Social Science Re- 
search Council, and the American Council on Education each 
to name three members of an advisory committee. The first 
result of this contact was the comprehensive and stimulating 
statement prepared by Goodwin Watson and published in 
THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD, January 1936, entitled ““Human 
Resources.”’ Since that time the advisory committee, with the 
assistance of the American Youth Commission, has completed 
a study of population trends, particularly as they affect the 
support of education. The study was made for the committee 
by Newton Edwards of the University of Chicago and will be 
available shortly in printed form. It is well worthy of your 
careful examination. 

A report on technological trends and their social implica- 
tions is now being put into final form. This report should 
also be of great interest to the members of the Council. Two 
special memoranda have recently been prepared by members 
of the Council’s advisory committee—one relative to govern- 
mental participation in research and education by Charles H. 
Judd, and the other concerning the interdependence of science 
and technology by Edward C. Elliott. 

The advisory committee has also been asked to assist in 
planning projects under consideration by the Central Sta- 
tistical Board. 

This brief statement shows clearly that the National Re- 
sources Committee has in mind the most effective use of our 
material resources for the benefit of the whole population and 
that ultimately the development of human resources is the real 
objective. In a program so broadly conceived education plays 
an exceedingly important part. I am very happy that the 
Council, through this advisory committee, has been able to 
make a significant contribution to the work of the National 
Resources Committee. 


GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


The Committee on Government and Educational Finance 
through its chairman, John K. Norton, Teachers College, 
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Columbia University, has recently cooperated in the publica- 
tion of a very interesting volume entitled Wealth, Children, 
and Education. This book carries forward the Council’s 
pioneer research efforts in the study of financing of education 
undertaken earlier through the Educational Finance Inquiry, 
and the National Survey of School Finance. The authors of 
the newly published volume, Professor and Mrs. Norton, 
reach the conclusion that “some states have such slender re- 
sources that if they allocated to schools all the revenue which 
could be raised by a modern system of taxation levied at sub- 
stantial rates they still could not provide satisfactory educa- 
tional opportunities for all children.” The implications of 
this finding are significant. It bears directly on the movement 
for federal aid to education. 

This movement, as is generally known, has received much 
impetus in recent months. In the first place, there was intro- 
duced early in the present session of Congress a bill (the Har- 
rison-Black-Fletcher bill) which authorizes for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1937 the initial appropriation of $100,000,- 
000 for educational purposes to the several states in the Union 
on the basis of the number of children five to twenty years of 
age in each state. This amount would be increased annually 
by $50,000,000 until it would amount to $300,000,000 per 
year. Hearings have been held by committees of the two 
houses of Congress. The bill was reported favorably by the 
Senate Committee but late last week the House Committee 
voted unfavorably on the measure. 

In the meantime President Roosevelt appointed last autumn 
a national committee, with Floyd W. Reeves as chairman, 
“to study the experience under the existing program of federal 
aid for vocational education, the relation of such training to 
general education and to prevailing economic and social con- 
ditions, and the extent of the need for an expanded program.” 
Recently the President enlarged this committee by the ap- 
pointment of four additional members, including Frank P. 
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Graham, Luther Gulick, Charles H. Judd, and the President 
of the Council. 

Once more, therefore, eleven years after the National Ad- 
visory Committee under the direction of Henry Suzzalo sub- 
mitted its well-known report, there is to be further study of 
the problem of federal aid to education. Fortunate is it, in- 
deed, that since the publication of that report, there is avail- 
able today (largely because of the American Council) far 
more information for the solution of this much debated prob- 
lem than there was at that time. The experience of the federal 
government in various ventures with important educational 
implications incident to the depression may also supply some 
interesting suggestions. Nevertheless, those who have ac- 
cepted responsibility for service on this committee will need 
your wisdom and assistance if progress is to be made in this 
area. 


GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


At the present time, as most of you know, there is located 
in Chicago the Public Administration Clearing House, which 
has associated with it in the same building a group of four- 
teen organizations and associations representing various 
phases of state and local government. Examples of these 
organizations are the American Public Welfare Association, 
the Civil Service Assembly, the Council of State Governments, 
the Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, and the like. It 
is to be remembered that these are all organizations composed 
of public officials. Each organization is quite independent of 
the others but constant association of the administrative staffs 
with one another brings about a very gratifying amount of co- 
operative research and general promotion. Already these 
cooperative ventures are beginning to elevate the character 
of and to increase the cooperation among these public services 
back home. A good beginning has been made in the direction 
of economy and efficiency in government and toward the pro- 
fessionalization of state and local administrative personnel. 

Where does education fit into such a program? Tradi- 
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tionally education has sought to secure complete separation 
from government. The privately controlled college with the 
most extensive powers and exemptions in its charter is re- 
garded as fortunate. The state university wants a governing 
board of members with long terms as a protection against the 
ravages of politically minded governors. So, too, the local 
public school system has built up in most places a system of 
administration and a guarantee of financial support quite sep- 
arate and apart from the several governmental units. All 
these provisions and many more have grown out of bitter 
experiences in the past. History confirms my belief in the desir- 
ability of the continued separation of the administration and 
financial support of education from that of government. Yet, 
as another speaker on our program will doubtless point out, 
education and government must go to the same source for 
financial support. Both are concerned with a multitude of 
similar problems—health, recreation, the purchase of coal and 
supplies, the erection of buildings, and other matters of com- 
mon interest. It would be both short-sighted and lacking in 
civic virtue for the schools to refuse to cooperate with govern- 
mental agencies on such matters of mutual concern. 

These observations serve as an introduction to the fact that 
the Council, through the Problems and Plans Committee and 
the Committee on Government and Educational Organization, 
whose chairman is Albert B. Meredith, has been giving con- 
siderable attention during the past few months to the pos- 
sibility of greater cooperation between educational and gov- 
ernmental administration. Harvey H. Davis of Ohio State 
University has completed a very interesting study for the 
Council in which he points out the possibility of providing 
funds for the employment of full-time secretaries for a num- 
ber of organizations composed of public education officials and 
of locating them in the new building of the Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House. What interesting, what significant out- 
comes, for example, might come out of cooperative efforts 
and studies between the National Association of Chief State 
School Officers so financed and the American Legislators As- 
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sociation on the one hand, and the National Association of 
State Universities on the other! If these educational secre- 
tariats proved useful doubtless the respective organizations 
would soon find a way of making them self-supporting. I am 
convinced that the suggestion has much merit and I trust that 
a way may be found to give it a thorough trial. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 


The Committee on International Aspects of Education, of 
which I. L. Kandel is chairman, has held no meetings during 
the year just closed. This does not imply, however, that the 
Council’s contacts with various international organizations 
and movements in education have not continued in vigorous 
manner. In July 1936, the Vice President, Mr. Marsh, served 
as a delegate to the Fifth International Conference on Public 
Instruction called by the International Bureau of Education in 
Geneva. Charles F. Hoban, Jr., who has been in charge of the 
motion picture project during the past eight months, will soon 
go to Europe for the purpose of studying the use of motion 
pictures in the school systems of various countries, including 
France, Italy, Germany, and England. The President of the 
Council expects to spend most of the month of July in Paris 
participating in the international conference of the various 
National Committees on Intellectual Cooperation, and the 
international conferences on primary, secondary, and higher 
education. A paper will be presented to the Conference on 
Higher Education on “The Role of the University in the 
Modern World.” Other papers having to do with objective 
writing in American history textbooks and a résumé of the 
work of the American Youth Commission and other organi- 
zations interested in the reorganization of secondary educa- 
tion are being prepared for the international conference on 
secondary education. 

There can be no question of the value of international con- 
tacts in education. For years these contacts have consisted 
chiefly in the interchange of college teachers and students be- 
tween this and other countries. At the present time the num- 
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ber of foreign students—chiefly from Europe, South America, 
and the Orient—enrolled in the colleges and universities of 
the United States is approximately 9,000. It is estimated 
that 10,000 American students are attending universities 
abroad. It would be difficult indeed to overemphasize the 
value of these exchanges of college teachers and students in 
developing friendship and goodwill between the United States 
and foreign countries. 

In my opinion there are other possible forms of cooperation 
in international education, comparable in importance to the 
exchange of college students and teachers, which ought to be 
encouraged. I refer, for example, to the development of 
methods of exchanging important documents related to educa- 
tional policy between interested teachers and educational ad- 
ministrators in the United States and foreign countries. Many 
documents of first-rate consequence which are produced in for- 
eign countries have a direct bearing on our educational prob- 
lems and would be extremely useful, but they are known only 
to the relatively few educators in the United States who make 
it their chief business to keep up with educational develop- 
ments abroad. 

In the same way there should be more opportunity for lead- 
ing school administrators in this country to come into fre- 
quent contact with educational practice abroad. The whole 
life and educational philosophy of Horace Mann was deeply 
influenced by his foreign contacts and familiarity with Euro- 
pean educational philosophy and practice. School administra- 
tors of the present day could shake themselves loose from 
a good deal of provincialism if they had more opportunity to 
participate in international conferences on education. The 
International Bureau of Education at Geneva offers such an 
opportunity. The United States should join it at once. 

Of course, I am thinking not only of the inevitable benefits 
in school practice growing out of contacts with educators 
abroad but the much more important goal of international 
goodwill. If peace ever comes to the world it will not be 
through mad armament races and the negotiations of weary 
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diplomats but through the humble efforts of school teachers 
and administrators creating an international habit of mind in 
thousands of little schoolrooms throughout the world. 


III. Projects UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE COUNCIL 


The summary of the activities of certain of the regular com- 
mittees of the Council, which I have just presented, indicates 
the character of work in which they have been engaged during 
the past year. I am certain that you will agree with me when 
I say that we are all deeply indebted to the men and women 
who serve so unselfishly throughout the years. It is because 
of their work that the Council is able to make its contribu- 
tions to the improvement of education. 

In the next section, I should like to report on certain func- 
tioning services which have been developed under the auspices 
of the Council. These, too, are administered under the direc- 
tion of committees. 


THE FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE 


Last year after discussing the various federal tax measures 
in relation to the financial stability of the colleges and uni- 
versities, I stated that the effects of the depression on the life 
and fortunes of the higher institutions were not only severe 
but predicted that such effects would be “of long duration.” 
Through the work of the Financial Advisory Service, we now 
have chapter and verse for this statement. 

The Financial Advisory Service of the Council has just com- 
pleted a careful study of the income from and investment of 
the endowment funds of colleges and universities during the 
ten years from 1926 to 1935, inclusive. The forty-five insti- 
tutions which were considered hold approximately 40 per cent 
of all the endowment funds for colleges and universities in the 
country. This study shows that from 1931 to 1935 there was 
a decline of approximately 15 per cent in the amount of in- 
come from endowments received by these institutions as a 
group. The most striking feature of the report is, however, 
the difference in the average of the individual rates of return 
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earned by the institutions with large endowments as against 
those with small endowments. While the average rate of 
return in the institutions with large endowments declined 20 
per cent, the rate received by the institutions with small en- 
dowments declined 36 per cent, or nearly twice as much. It 
has been a long, long struggle to build up college endowments. 
How to invest safely what has been secured so as to produce 
any income of consequence has rather suddenly become a prob- 
lem in all types of higher institutions, both large and small. 

There is no present indication that this situation will change 
for the better in the early future. As pointed out by Trevor 
Arnett recently in a study for the General Education Board, 
this situation, together with other factors, raises “grave prob- 
lems which must be satisfactorily solved if the endowed insti- 
tution is to continue as an important factor in higher educa- 
tion.” Indeed the economic setting in which the privately 
controlled colleges and universities now operate has changed 
in sO many ways in recent years as to make it highly desirable 
that there should be a thorough and comprehensive study of 
the economic forces affecting the present and future develop- 
ment of the privately endowed college or university. A seri- 
ous investigation of the problem would involve consideration 
of two aspects of the situation. The first aspect would deal 
with certain general economic problems such as the future dis- 
position of the profits of industry; the level of real wages; the 
federal policy affecting the rate of capital return. All of these 
considerations are related closely to the economic dilemma of 
higher education. The second aspect of the study would deal 
with problems specifically related to colleges and universities, 
such as: competition between state-supported and privately 
endowed institutions for students; the recent gestures toward 
taxation of college and university property; the implications 
of taxation on gifts and bequests; federal and state aid to 
students and institutions. These and a whole host of related 
matters need careful investigation. 

We cannot afford to have the efforts of the privately con- 
trolled institutions, upon which we depend so largely for social 
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guidance, weakened and dissipated through legislation or the 
force of economic circumstances. It would be relatively easy 
to reduce them to such a state of financial distress as to render 
government aid and control inevitable. Such a state of affairs 
is, | am convinced, neither necessary nor desirable. Pending 
such a comprehensive study as I have indicated, the Finan- 
cial Advisory Service will keep the situation under close 
observance. 

The continuance of the work of the Financial Advisory 
Service was made possible through a two-year grant of 
$16,000 per annum for the fiscal years 1936-37 and 1937-38. 
In order to work in sufficiently close contact with institutions 
so that the Service might have the assurance that its program 
was both practical and sound, an Advisory Committee was ap- 
pointed. This committee, headed by Lloyd Morey, comp- 
troller of the University of Illinois, consists of the business 
officers of seven colleges and universities, a college president, 
and a professor of education. 

The results of studies of general problems of financial and 
business administration of colleges and universities have been 
made available through the publication of eight bulletins and 
six magazine articles. The bulletins were distributed free of 
charge by the Financial Advisory Service to all institutions of 
higher education in the country. An accounting manual de- 
signed for the smaller colleges is now in preparation. 

The Service not only took the initiative in proposing the 
organization of a regional association of business officers of 
colleges and universities on the Pacific Coast, but also held an 
accounting conference for institutions in the southeastern 
states in cooperation with the Southern Association of College 
and University Business Officers, and held a similar conference 
for the Catholic colleges and universities in cooperation with 
the National Catholic Educational Association. It has pro- 
vided speakers for the meetings of fifteen educational associa- 
tions. 

In cooperation with the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, the Service is making a study of the financial account- 
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ing and reporting problems peculiar to teachers colleges, to 
the end of obtaining some uniformity in the requirements made 
on these institutions by the several state agencies. A similar 
study is being instituted for junior colleges in cooperation with 
the American Association of Junior Colleges. The Service 
has worked in close cooperation with the United States Office 
of Education and with state agencies to obtain some uni- 
formity in the financial reports requested of institutions. It 
has also cooperated with other groups in watching federal 
legislation for bills of an economic or financial nature that 
might affect colleges and universities. 

Less spectacular and well known, but probably as fruitful 
as any of the activities of the Service, are its contacts with in- 
dividual institutions. As many as 124 colleges have asked for 
and received recommendations for the improvement of their 
financial reports. Suggestions or references for the solution 
of a variety of other financial problems have been submitted to 
some 200 institutions during the existence of the Service. Con- 
ferences have been held with the presidents and business off- 
cers of 44 institutions concerning their individual financial 
and accounting problems. There is abundant testimony that 
this service has been of inestimable value, especially to the 
smaller institutions which can ill afford to engage the services 
of financial counsel. 


EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 


Since the annual meeting of the Council in 1936, a standing 
committee on Motion Pictures in Education has been ap- 
pointed to direct the activities of the Educational Motion 
Picture Project. Ben G. Graham, superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh public schools, is chairman. 

From the time of its inception in 1935 the Educational Mo- 
tion Picture Project has undertaken a clearing house function 
for the wider and more effective use of films in the classroom. 
During the past year activities have been concentrated on (1) 
the development of conferences and programs related to the 
preparation of teachers in the use of motion pictures and 
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other modern teaching aids, (2) the preparation of materials 
for publication, and (3) the initiation of studies related to 
problems of motion pictures in education. 

During the latter part of 1936 and early in 1937 confer- 
ences on the problems of teacher training in modern teaching 
aids were held at Milwaukee in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and at New York City in cooperation 
with Teachers College, Columbia University. These con- 
ferences were attended by representatives of teacher training 
institutions of those regions and others responsible for teacher 
preparation in the use of visual aids. 

The Educational Motion Picture Project participated in an 
intensive training course in the use of motion pictures and 
other teaching materials at the School of Adult Education of 
the General Extension Division of the University of Florida. 
One hundred and twenty teachers from various school dis- 
tricts in Florida enrolled for this training program. 

The Educational Motion Picture Project has undertaken a 
publication program to facilitate the use of motion pictures 
and other teaching materials in the classroom. Early in the 
summer there will be made available a volume of digests of 
literature on various phases of the motion picture in education, 
including administration, teacher preparation, methods of use, 
research, production, evaluation, etc. 

Two of the American Council on Education Studies devoted 
to the motion picture in education have been published and are 
available for distribution. These are The Motion Picture in 
Education: Its Status and Its Needs, a report of the develop- 
ment of the Educational Motion Picture Project by the Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures in Education, and Teaching with 
Motion Pictures: A Handbook of Administrative Practice, by 
Edgar Dale and Lloyd Ramseyer, containing practical sugges- 
tions for the administrator and teacher in the administration 
of a visual instruction program and the proper use of visual 
materials in the classroom. 

With the cooperation of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation there was published by the Council in the fall of 1936 
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the National Visual Education Directory which lists the type 
of equipment owned and the directors of visual instruction 
of school districts in all states of the Union. Through the 
financial assistance of the Council an interpretative study of 
the data collected in the national visual survey is now being 
made by the United States Office of Education. 

Three research studies have been undertaken by members 
of the administrative staff of the Educational Motion Picture 
Project on problems directly related to the use of films in the 
classroom. One of these is a study of patterns of distribution 
of educational motion pictures throughout the United States. 
Another study deals with evaluation procedures which are em- 
ployed by school districts for the selection and the use of edu- 
cational films. A third study will inquire into the procedures 
used in Western European countries in the educational motion 
picture field. France, Italy, Germany, and England will be 
visited this summer by Charles F. Hoban, Jr., who is in charge 
of the Educational Motion Picture Project. 


THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


The most extended project being carried on under the 
auspices of the Council is the American Youth Commission, 
now approaching completion of the first two years of its five- 
year program. The chairman of the Commission of sixteen 
members is the Honorable Newton D. Baker, and Homer P. 
Rainey, formerly president of Bucknell University, is 
Director. 

During the past year the American Youth Commission has 
developed numerous activities. It has completed an Inventory 
of On-Coming Youth in Pennsylvania, which includes extensive 
information on 30,000 youths in that state. It has inaugu- 
rated several major investigations as follows: studies in 
Maryland; Dallas, Texas; and Muncie, Indiana, all of which 
are designed to secure a comprehensive picture of the needs of 
youth, and the degree to which the various and numerous 
agencies serving youth are fulfilling their obligations. When 
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these studies are complete, they will furnish the Commission 
with the finest body of data available on the problems and 
needs of American youth. 

The Commission also has under way several extensive 
studies: an evaluation of the Civilian Conservation Corps; a 
study of the health of college students and the provisions 
which colleges and universities are making for the health and 
needs of their students; and a study of the needs of youth in 
small rural villages which is nearing completion. A study of 
the distribution of the youth population of the entire country 
has been completed. Recently the Commission sent a repre- 
sentative to Europe to make a review of how certain of the 
European countries are meeting the problems of vocational 
education. 

In addition to the activities specifically mentioned above, the 
Commission is continuously studying numerous aspects of the 
youth problem and is cooperating with many agencies relative 
to desirable programs for youth. 

During the year two significant conferences were held under 
the auspices of the Commission: (1) a conference among 
leaders of industry, business, education, and social work, to 
consider the problems of unemployment and vocational adjust- 
ment of youth; (2) a conference, under joint auspices with 
the University of Michigan, of approximately 200 lay and 
professional leaders in that state to consider the problems 
of secondary education in a rapidly changing society. 

The Youth Commission is now moving definitely toward a 
program of action, experimentation, and demonstration in 
several fields, particularly in the fields of the vocational ad- 
justment of youth and general secondary education. 

The Commission will soon issue several major publications 
as follows: 

What is the Youth Problem? by the Director and staff of 
the Commission. 

Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America, by 
Har! R. Douglass. 
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Youth Serving Organizations, by M. M. Chambers. 

A Study of the European Work Camps, by Kenneth Hol- 
land. 

Studies of the Needs of Youth in Maryland, Dallas, and 
Muncie, by the staffs of each study. 

Occupational Adjustment of American Youth, by M. R. 
Trabue and the Director of the Commission. 

As I have pointed out before, the work of the American 
Youth Commission is replete with the greatest possibilities. 
Chief among these is a new conception of secondary education. 
With two-thirds of American youth of high school age 
enrolled in school we have failed, except in spots, to frame a 
curriculum suited to their individual needs; we are at sea 
concerning the place of vocational education in the educational 
system; our education for the practice of democracy is far 
from satisfactory; the reorganization of secondary education 
to include the junior college is a reality only in California. 
If the American Youth Commission can point the way on 
these important problems it will perform a great national 
service. 

But it should do more. Young people have a right to 
healthy bodies and wholesome recreation. They ought not to 
be driven into crime by unwholesome economic and social con- 
ditions. Especially, as the National Youth Administration 
has demonstrated, they want an opportunity to work and to 
be of use in the world. If private employment is to be re- 
served largely for our increasing adult population, as seems 
altogether possible in modern social life, young people should 
not become the innocent victims of such a development. They 
should be able to secure both the satisfaction of earning some- 
thing and the educative value of an actual work experience, 
if not in private employment then through some form of public 
service. The Commission has a great obligation to point the 
way in this difficult and complex field. Indeed some combina- 
tion of education and work experience seems to me to be the 
answer for most of our young people from seventeen to 
twenty-one years of age. 
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CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


My remarks so far have been in the nature of a progress 
report of committees and projects with programs rather 
clearly defined. However, may I remind you that the objec- 
tives of the Council as stated in the constitution include the 
following words, “‘initiate, promote, and carry out such system- 
atic studies, cooperative experiments, conferences, and other 
similar enterprises as may be required for the public welfare.” 

This objective lays upon the Council the responsibility of 
continuously surveying the whole field of education to deter- 
mine in what manner it may best contribute to educational 
advancement. As a conclusion to this report I should like to 
mention several widely divergent problems which the Council 
has been considering during the past year. 


PROBLEMS AND PLANS IN EDUCATION 


The Committee on Problems and Plans in Education was 
established in March 1930, as a center for the discussion of 
major problems in American education. From that time to 
the present, the committee has played a major part in investi- 
gating and formulating the projects which the Council has 
considered. From the beginning S. P. Capen, the first director 
of the Council, has served as chairman. Owing to the amend- 
ment to the constitution three years ago making it impossible 
for a member of this committee to succeed himself at the 
expiration of his term, Chancellor Capen retires from the 
committee this year. I am sure that the members of the 
Council realize their great indebtedness to him not only for 
his distinguished service as director, but for his noteworthy 
contribution as chairman of this very important committee. 

During the year just closed the Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee has given its attention from time to time to the follow- 
ing matters: 

1. The education of teachers. 
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2. A national system of fellowships in education. 

3. Research in education. 

4. Educational secretariats at the Public Administration 
Clearing House in Chicago. 

5. Federal relations to education. 

6. Regional cooperation among institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

7. A study of business education on the collegiate level. 

8. College student personnel problems. 

9. Tax legislation and college endowments. 

10. The work of the American Youth Commission. 

Many of these matters have been commented on in their 
appropriate places throughout the report. However, no re- 
port such as this could attempt to give due credit to the 
deliberations of the group who make up the membership of 
the Committee on Problems and Plans in Education. In addi- 
tion to the time-consuming consideration of documents re- 
ferred to them between meetings, they have given six full days 
during the past year to the discussion of the above and other 
problems pertinent to American education. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 


During the past year the staff of the Council has devoted 
considerable time to the educational implications of radio. 
The First National Conference on Educational Broadcasting 
was held in Washington last December 10-12 at the May- 
flower Hotel. The President of the Council served as chair- 
man of the conference, and the Vice President as executive 
secretary. The program participants numbered 150 speakers, 
in addition to many others who took part in the informal dis- 
cussion meetings. The registration, numbering more than 700 
persons, included 227 from national educational organizations, 
141 from colleges, universities, and school systems, 109 from 
departments of the government, 59 from commercial broad- 
casting companies and agencies, 33 from libraries and mu- 
seums, and 25 representing 17 foreign countries. 

The purpose of the conference was to enable the large num- 
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ber of persons interested in educational broadcasting to review 
the achievements and to discuss means by which radio might 
become a more effective instrument in education, both formal 
and informal; to serve as a clearing house for information on 
the latest techniques and professional developments in educa- 
tional broadcasting; and to enable persons representing all 
phases of the subject to exchange ideas and experiences. 

There is abundant evidence that this purpose was realized. 
Members will be gratified that the Council is having a part 
in promoting the more effective use of the radio as an instru- 
ment for formal and informal education. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


At the request of the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, the Council has taken an interest in the 
desire of that Association for a study of business education 
at the college level. In numbers of students and of staff, the 
collegiate schools of business present the largest segment of 
American universities not yet subjected to comprehensive and 
critical scrutiny. Medicine, law, engineering—these and other 
phases of higher education have in their turn benefited by 
searching examination into aims, methods, curriculum, per- 
sonnel, and product. 

With the approval of the Problems and Plans Committee, 
therefore, the President of the Council invited representatives 
of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
to a two-day conference last November at which a tentative 
plan was drawn for a preliminary study for collegiate training 
for business. In December, the Executive Committee of that 
Association approved the plan and made some portions of it 
the basis of the program of the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion last March. 

Arrangements are now under consideration for something 
in the nature of a self-appraisal of each school. It is believed 
that this procedure will be fruitful since it involves widespread 
responsibility for and participation in the study. The long 
experience of the Council in projects of this sort will be made 
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fully available to the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business. 


PERSONNEL WORK IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Last year when the Council’s new Committee on Measure- 
ment and Guidance was established it was agreed that it should 
devote itself to the large and important field of developing 
measures for ability, characteristics, and achievement of in- 
dividual students, and such instruments of guidance as grow 
directly out of evaluation. This assignment while quite over- 
whelming in size is nevertheless only a part of the functions 
formerly undertaken by the Committee on Personnel Methods. 
In general it does not include the whole field of personnel 
work in colleges and universities to which the early committee 
contributed so notably through L. B. Hopkins’ survey of per- 
sonnel work in colleges and universities, the cumulative record 
cards, the vocational monographs and the Cooperative Test 
Service. Eleven years have passed since the Hopkins survey. 
The Cumulative Record Card, while still widely used, is in 
need of revision. A number of national organizations inter- 
ested in the general field of personnel work, have been organ- 
ized and developed. The whole personnel movement in col- 
leges and universities has developed rapidly, so rapidly indeed 
as to be in great need of clarification and coordination. 

This was the subject of a recent conference of sixteen 
leaders in personnel work in colleges and universities called 
by the Council. The philosophy accepted by the conference 
‘imposes upon educational institutions the obligation to con- 
sider the student as a whole—his intellectual capacity and 
achievement, his emotional make-up, his physical condition, 
his social relationships, his vocational aptitudes and skills, his 
moral and religious values, his economic resources, and his 
aesthetic appreciations. It puts emphasis, in brief, upon the 
development of the student as a person rather than upon his 
intellectual training alone.” 

Nevertheless, the conference identified a large number of 
student personnel functions which it regarded as necessary to 
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the well-rounded development of college and university stu- 
dents. It was believed that many of these functions can be and 
are being carried on by members of the faculty who in the face 
of mass education and the worship of subject matter continue 
those close personal relationships with individual students 
generally held to be more characteristic of faculty members in 
earlier years. The great need of the present day, so the mem- 
bers of the conference held, is a thorough acceptance of the 
personnel point of view toward individual students throughout 
the entire institution and the organization of this work on a 
simple and effective basis suited to the situation in each insti- 
tution. 

After much discussion the conference recommended the 
writing and publication of a short volume on the college stu- 
dent and his problems; a re-examination of student personnel 
work along the lines of the study carried out by L. B. Hopkins 
in 1926; a series of handbooks on particular student personnel 
functions such as admission practices, health service, voca- 
tional guidance, measurement programs, and the like; the 
development of aptitude tests, diagnostic techniques and in- 
struments for measuring social maturity; the gathering and 
publication of occupational information of interest to college 
students; a study of student out-of-class relationships; and a 
study of the various ways and means of aiding students finan- 
cially with resulting effects on the students. 

It was recommended that a part of this program be under- 
taken by the Council’s Committee on Measurement and Guid- 
ance, a part by the National Occupational Conference, and a 
part by a new commission to be appointed by the American 
Council on Education. Obviously, before all or any portion 
of the recommendations can be carried out it would be neces- 
sary to seek a considerable subvention from one or more of 
the educational foundations. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


This year we celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of 
the election of Horace Mann to the newly created office of 
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Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education. 
The occasion has meaning to us not only because it ultimately 
resulted in the provision for a chief state school officer in every 
other state in the Union, but because it was the beginning of a 
glorious campaign for the improvement of schools and the 
development of an informed public opinion as to the signifi- 
cance of education in a democratic society. 

Horace Mann was a very discerning individual of great 
cosmopolitan interests. These interests comprehended the 
importance of schoolhouses and textbooks, indeed every 
mechanical and physical aid to learning then known to the 
world, but he realized that all of these things combined were 
small in importance compared to the place occupied by capable 
teachers. 

From those early beginnings we have developed in this coun- 
try a great system for the education of teachers which includes 
several hundred publicly controlled teachers colleges and 
normal schools, major divisions in every state and endowed 
university, and considerable attention in almost every college 
of liberal arts in this country. There are indeed very few 
higher institutions in the United States so specialized in char- 
acter as not to be drawn into the program of teacher training. 

No one should have anything but admiration for the re- 
markable development of teacher education which has taken 
place in this country within the space of a short century. It 
has been a development of which we may well feel proud. 
Nevertheless any catalog of accomplishments in this area of 
higher education will also remind us sharply of a large number 
of deficiencies. In common with most other units in education, 
the institution for the education of teachers, including the 
liberal arts college, has not defined its objectives carefully, the 
student body is not selected with sufficient care, and is often 
below average, the faculty is frequently ill prepared for its 
task and does not know actual school conditions, the cur- 
riculum makes little provision for preparing prospective 
teachers to diagnose individual differences in children, the insti- 
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tution is often poorly administered and inadequately sup- 
ported, the teacher certification system is utterly chaotic and 
out of date. To these could easily be added a much longer list 
of deficiencies which should drive us forthwith to the conclusion 
that no other aspect of higher education is so much in need of 
study and reorganization as the system of educating teachers. 
Certainly something ought to be done about it. 

In January a year ago, the Council began to give the prob- 
lem of teacher education serious consideration. There was 
first an extended discussion in the Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee, which was followed by a series of conferences in which 
the situation was reviewed and suggestions made as to pos- 
sible ways of attacking the problem. These informal confer- 
ences were attended by representatives from teachers colleges, 
liberal arts colleges, state and endowed universities, secondary 
schools, and by city and state superintendents. A number of 
these representatives were also identified prominently with the 
work of the National Education Association, the American 
Association of School Administrators, the Educational Policies 
Commission, the New York Regents Survey of Education, the 
American Youth Commission, the Association of American 
Colleges, the American Association of Teachers Colleges, and 
the Progressive Education Association. 

In the meantime, Payson Smith, formerly State Commis- 
sioner of Education in Massachusetts, and Jesse B. Sears of 
Leland Stanford University, in succession joined the staff of 
the Council temporarily in order to push along the considera- 
tion of this important matter. Later Dr. Smith served as 
chairman of a committee which was responsible for formulat- 
ing and recommending a report. This report was reviewed 
and accepted by the Problems and Plans Committee at its 
meeting February 5 last. 

Early in the consideration of this matter the committee 
concluded that in view of the recent extensive study by the 
United States Office of Education and other state-wide studies, 
there was now no occasion for an extensive factual survey of 
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teacher education. However, the committee believed that 
through the information now in hand and through cooperative 
study and experimentation with teacher education institutions, 
it should be possible to arrive at solutions of the major prob- 
lems one by one, in the field of teacher education. 

What we seem to need is an authoritative statement of basic 
policy in teacher education. Such a statement, the committee 
feels, will grow out of cooperative study, experimentation, and 
the deliberations of a representative commission of leading 
educators. The contemporaneous study of the same problems 
in a large number of teacher education institutions should not 
only be helpful to such a commission in reaching conclusions, 
but should insure the widest consideration of and action upon 
its findings. It is recommended that the commission be ap- 
pointed for a period of five years with adequate financial 
support. 

Whether this proposal will elicit the necessary financial sup- 
port in the early future is unknown. Certainly the problem 
of teacher education is of the widest possible interest and 
significance. I can think of no subject more nearly of common 
concern to the entire membership of the Council, constituent, 
associate, and institutional. I trust that all of the members 
will give the problem extensive attention, for it must be 
remembered that a situation which so permeates the entire 
educational system will not be solved in a day or through any 
single effort. Indeed one of the Council’s main obligations 
doubtless consists in securing the widest possible consideration 
of the teacher education problem with the hope that through 
a large number and variety of efforts we may make rapid and 
substantial progress toward the more effective preparation of 
teachers and the consequent improvement of the educational 
process. 

SUMMARY 


From this report it will be seen that the Council has now 
embarked on the consideration of a large and varied number 
of problems at all levels of education. This is in accordance 
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with the plans made three years ago. It is my hope that the 
results of the Council’s work may be of increasing value to 
all of its members. Certainly it continues to be a great pleas- 
ure to me personally to work toward that end. 


May 7, 1937 GEorGE F. Zook 
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APPENDIX 


Publications 















American Council on Education 
May 1936-—May 1937 


Booxs 






. American Universities and Colleges 
edited by Clarence Stephen Marsh. 
Third Edition, 1936. May 1936. 






. The Construction and Use of Achievement Examinations 
edited by Hawkes, Lindquist, and Mann for the Committee 
on Manual of Examinations; published by Houghton Mif- 

flin Company. July 1936. 








. Some Features of State Educational-Administrative Organization 400 
by M. M. Chambers. 

Committee on Government and Educational Organization; 

issued in planograph edition. May 1936. 

















. National Visual Education Directory 
compiled by Cline M. Koon and Allen W. Noble. 
Educational Motion Picture Project. September 1936. 


5. Fifth Yearbook of School Law 1,000 
compiled by M. M. Chambess. April 1937. 


. Wealth, Children and Education 
by John K. Norton and Margaret Norton. 
Published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 
February 1937. 









. Libraries of Washington 
compiled by David Spence Hill. 
Published by American Library Association. June 1936. 


. Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America 
by Harl R. Douglass. 
Prepared for the American Youth Commission. 
May 1937. 
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Copies 

9. Youth Serving Organizations 1,000 

compiled by M. M. Chambers. 

Prepared for the American Youth Commission. 

May 1937. 
10. A Spanish Syntax List 

by Hayward Keniston. 

Prepared for the Committee on Modern Languages; pub- 

lished by Henry Holt and Co. April 1937. 


PAMPHLETS AND MaGAZINES 
. The Educational Record 3,000 
July 1936; October 1936; January 1937; April 1937. an 
The format of the Record was revised in the January 1937 issue 
issue. 
The Educational Record Supplement, No. 10 4,500 
October 1936. Report of the Fifth Educational Conference. 
Reprints from The Educational Record circa. 19,000 
. American Council on Education Studies: 
Series I. Reports of Committees of the Council 
The Testing Movement 
Vol. I. No. 1. February 1937. 
Report of the Committee on Review of the Testing Move- 
ment. 
Government and Educational Organization 
Vol. I. No. 2. April 1937. 
Report of the Committee on Government and Educational 
Organization. 
Series II. Motion Pictures in Education 
The Motion Picture in Education: Its Status and Its Needs 
Vol. I. No.1. April 1937. 
Report of the Committee on Motion Pictures in Education. 
Teaching with Motion Pictures: A Handbook of Administra- 
tive Practice 
Vol. I. No. 2. April 1937. 
by Edgar Dale and Lloyd Ramseyer. 
Series III. Financial Advisory Service 
Current Investment Practices of Colleges and Universities 
Vol. I, No. 4. May 1936. 
by George E. Van Dyke. 
Current Practices of Colleges and Universities in Obtaining 
Professional Counsel and Services 
Vol. I, No. 5. May 1936. 
by George E. Van Dyke. 
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Copies 
Training for College and University Business Administration 2,000 
Vol. I, No. 7. April 1937. 
prepared by the staff and advisory committee. April 1937. 
Endowment Income and Investments, 1926-35 2,000 
Vol. I, No. 8. April 1937. 
by A. Robert Seass. April 1937. 


3. American Council on Education: History and Activities 2,000 
Third Edition. November 1936. 
4. Activities of the American Youth Commission 10,000 


published by the Commission. January 1937. Reprinted 
March 1937. 
5. American Youth Commission Bulletin 1,800 
a month 
6. The Cooperative Achievement Tests: 4 Handbook Describing 
Their Purpose, Content and Interpretation 
published by the Cooperative Test Service. October 1936. 
7. Bulletin of Information on the International Test Scoring Ma- 
chine 
published by the Cooperative Test Service. October 1936. 


Tests AND PERSONNEL TOoLs 


1. 1935 edition, American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 


amination for College Freshmen 35,000 
1936 edition, American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination for College Freshmen 300,000 
2. 1935 edition, American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination for High School Students 24,000 
1936 edition, American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination for High School Students 70,000 
3. Cumulative Record Folder for College Students 17,000 
Cumulative Record Folder for Secondary Students 13,000 
Cumulative Record Cards for Elementary and Secondary Stu- 
dents 15,000 
4. Personality Rating Scales 18,000 
5. Cooperative Achievement Tests circa. 750,000 


Revised Series Form N 
8 forms Foreign Language 
3 forms Mathematics 
2 forms Social Studies 
4 forms Natural Sciences 


17 forms, total revised series 
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Regular Series 
8 forms Foreign Language 
3 forms English 
2 forms Literature 
6 forms Mathematics 
4 forms High School Natural Science 
10 forms College Natural Science 
4 forms Social Studies 
4 forms Contemporary Affairs and General Culture 


41 forms, total regular series 


58 forms, grand total 





These Twenty Years 


By JOHN H. MacCRACKEN 
P terre ZOOK, a trained historian, in asking a 


layman to comment on these twenty years, doubtless 

had in mind the metaphysical theory of how philosophy 
of history comes into being. First, you must participate your- 
self directly in the experience; second, you must achieve that 
divorce from the experience through more or less catastrophic 
events which leads to reflection on the experience, until you 
attain to the third spiritual state in which you appose and 
oppose the direct participation in the historical order and the 
divorce from it, and so arrive at a particularly acute con- 
sciousness, a particular aptitude for speculation, and for what 
Berdyaev in his Meaning of History calls “a corresponding 
aspiration towards the mysteries of the historical.” 

Certainly no historian with the whole range of time to 
choose from could pick twenty years more significant, more 
crowded with action, more replete with the stuff of drama 
than 1917 to 1937. 

The American Council on Education, a child of this amaz- 
ing era, Owes its origin, as does so much else, to the World 
War and to the dislocations, needs, and opportunities created 
by America’s entry into the conflict. On January 10, 1918, 
the three-year-old Association of American Colleges held its 
annual meeting in Chicago in the midst of a blizzard. My 
train from Atlanta was a half day behind schedule. Dr. 
Samuel P. Capen’s train from Washington did not arrive 
until after adjournment. The Friday night session was dis- 
continued because the room was too cold for comfort. Under 
these conditions it fell to my lot to read a paper on “Pooling 
of College Interests as a War Measure” * which began: 


There is a widespread feeling that American education is not organ- 
ized to make its greatest contribution to the war. The experience of 


* Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, 1V (April 1918), 66. 
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the last six months has shown that the need is twofold: first, the need 
on the part of the government; second, the need on the part of the 
colleges—that in both cases the need is not so much for unity of spirit 
and purpose as for coordination, which is unity at work. 

The government at Washington needs during the war an adminis- 
trator of education His function will be to coordinate the 
demands made upon education by the government in the prosecution 
of the war. 

The colleges need a War Council This board ought to 
represent the colleges as distinct from the government, though in hearty 
sympathy and cooperation with it. It ought to have national repre- 
sentatives at Washington to give effective expression to any questions 
of national policy upon which the organizations represented may agree. 


Dr. Robert L. Kelly opened the discussion by quoting 
Thomas Carlyle’s remark that a man’s conviction increases 
infinitely when he finds another man entertaining the same 
opinion, and closed with Kipling’s verse: 


It ain’t the guns nor armament 
Nor funds that they can pay, 
But the close cooperation 

That makes them win the day. 


At the same meeting a letter was presented from the presi- 
dent of the Association of American Universities inviting the 
Association of American Colleges to appoint a representative 
to a delegated meeting of the representatives of a half dozen 
national educational associations looking toward cooperative 
action. The invitation was formally accepted and the Asso- 
ciation’s newly elected president, Donald J. Cowling, presi- 
dent of Carleton College, was appointed to represent the 
Association at such meeting. 

On adjournment, accordingly, members of the executive 
committees of the Association of American Colleges, Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, and National Association of State Universities met in 
Chicago January 12-13 and reached the conclusion that only 
by action of the President of the United States could all edu- 
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cational forces be brought together in effective cooperation. 
This view was communicated to the secretary of the interior, 
Franklin K. Lane. The government was not prepared to 
move in the matter. The colleges, however, were not dis- 
couraged. Americans in those days were accustomed to do 
things for themselves with or without government aid. 

A good many people and a number of associations had 
already given a good deal of thought to the problems involved 
and had arrived at a fairly clear idea of what they wanted. 
When, therefore, the Conference of Educational Associations 
assembled later in the same month, on January 30, at the 
Cosmos Club in Washington, it was possible for their Com- 
mittee on Organization to draft a plan and secure its adoption 
with little delay and remarkable unanimity of opinion. 

The name was to be “Emergency Council on Education.” 
The object was defined as “‘to place the resources of the edu- 
cational institutions of our country more completely at the 
disposal of the national government and its departments, to 
the end that through an understanding cooperation their pa- 
triotic services may be augmented, a continuous supply of 
educated men may be maintained, and preparation for the 
great responsibilities of the reconstruction period following 
the war may be anticipated.” 

President Donald J. Cowling was made chairman and Presi- 
dent P. L. Campbell of the University of Oregon was the first 
secretary-treasurer. [he additional members of the Execu- 
tive Committee were to be Dean Herman V. Ames, secretary 
of the Association of American Universities, Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, president of the Department of Superintendence, 
Dr. Thomas J. Shahan, president of the Catholic Educational 
Association. Each association was assessed one hundred dol- 
lars for necessary incidental expenses, and the new organi- 
zation was not only launched but under sail. 

We were peculiarly fortunate at that first meeting in having 
at command the wisdom, experience, and skill of two such 
clear-headed veteran organizers as H. W. Tyler and J. W. 
Crabtree. With so few precedents to guide, it would have 
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been easy to lay a crooked keel or construct a top-heavy craft 
that would soon have turned turtle. As it was, the main out- 
lines of that original plan still serve. Membership consisted 
of eleven national associations represented at the meeting 
(Association of American Universities, Association of State 
Universities, Association of American Colleges, American 
Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Sta- 
tions, Catholic Educational Association, Association of Urban 
Universities, National Education Association, N. E. A. Na- 
tional Council of Education, N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence, American Association of University Professors, 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education). Three 
other associations were formally invited at this preliminary 
meeting to become members (National Council of Normal 
School Principals, Association of American Medical Colleges, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science). It 
was suggested that the Council address the Secretary of the 
Interior with a view to securing official recognition and the 
cooperation of the then Bureau of Education. It was recom- 
mended that one member of the Executive Committee, prefer- 
ably the chairman, be in continuous residence in Washington. 

The group adjourned to secure official confirmation from 
their respective organizations and met again formally two 
months later at the New Willard Hotel March 26-27, 1918. 
All of the original eleven associations were represented by 
official delegates, except the Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges, which had not yet had opportunity to take 
official action but which was represented unofficially by Dean 
H. L. Russell of the University of Wisconsin. Two of the 
three additional associations had officially accepted member- 
ship and appointed delegates, the National Council of Normal 
School Presidents and Principals and the Association of 
Amercian Medical Colleges, and the third, the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, was unofficially 
represented by Leonard P. Ayres. I find, to my surprise, 
that at that meeting I represented the Department of Super- 
intendence as substitute for Superintendent Finegan, though 
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I reverted at later meetings to my official status as a delegate 
of the Association of American Colleges. The ad interim 
officers were confirmed. 

The Council at once entered vigorously on its main purpose 
of coordination. It considered its relationship to the Joint 
Commission of the National Education Association and De- 
partment of Superintendence, and the chairman of the Joint 
Commission, Professor George D. Strayer, addressed the 
Council. It discussed relations to the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Schools, and the National Association of Cor- 
poration Schools. 

It made the acquaintance of the War Department’s Com- 
mittee on Education and Special Training consisting of 
Colonel Hugh S. Johnson, Deputy Provost Marshal General, 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert I. Rees, of the General Staff of 
the Army, and Major Grenville Clark, of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office. It was addressed by Dr. Charles R. Mann, of 
the Civilian Advisory Board, and by Dr. Samuel P. Capen, 
representing the United States Bureau of Education. Dr. 
Mann suggested cooperative relationships with industrial 
schools, labor interests, and chambers of commerce. Dr. 
Capen offered the help of the Bureau of Education in pre- 
paring a survey of government educational activities. The 
meeting discussed the question of the draft age and the 
amendment of the Reserve Officers Training Corps Act, as 
proposed in the Chamberlain Bill. It appointed a sub- 
committee of three on International Relationships in Educa- 
tion composed of Herman V. Ames, John H. Wigmore, and 
H. W. Tyler. It approved the Association of American Col- 
leges’ plan for scholarships for one hundred French women, 
and interested itself in the invitation extended by the Council 
of National Defense to the governments of England, France, 
and Italy to send educational commissions to this country. 

After that, events moved at a rapid rate in the educational 
world. The decision to lower the draft age and to make 
America’s entire man power available at once seemed to 
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threaten the life of the colleges. How the secretary of war, 
Newton D. Baker, and Dr. Mann saved the colleges finan- 
cially by setting up the Student Army Training Corps is an- 
other story. 

Dr. Robert L. Kelly’s campaign of propaganda was in full 
swing. Professor William H. Schofield had succeeded Dean 
Ames as chairman of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions and with the help of President Cowling had organized 
programs for the reception of the French and English Educa- 
tional Commissions, had worked out plans for an Institute of 
International Education, with an office in New York origi- 
nally designed to operate as a division of the Council, had 
interested the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
and Carnegie Corporation in the project, but discovered that 
the Carnegie interests preferred, if they financed the project, 
to give it independent status. The name of the organization 
had been changed at a meeting in July from ‘Emergency 
Council on Education” to “American Council on Education” 
in view of the proposed international activities. 

At a meeting of the Council held in Chicago November 11, 
1918, Armistice Day, a special committee was appointed to 
consider the future organization of the Council. President 
William Lowe Bryan of Indiana University was chairman of 
the committee, but I find in the minutes that in his absence 
the speaker acting as chairman presented the committee’s re- 
port to the Council. The discussion centered on the kind of 
office to be maintained in Washington, the size of budget that 
was feasible, and whether the Council could afford a full-time 
executive. As a method of financing, the plan of having a 
class of institutional members was agreed to on the motion of 
President John H. MacCracken, such members to be colleges 
or universities, normal schools, technical schools, or city 
school systems. These members would contribute not less than 
one hundred dollars a year to the Council. 

At a subsequent meeting on December 6, held at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, a revised and expanded con- 
stitution was adopted. The constituent membership had now 
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increased to seventeen by the addition of the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Architecture, the National Association 
of Corporation Schools, and the National Research Council. 
A finance committee was set up with President Cowling as 
chairman, and a nominating committee composed of Herman 
V. Ames, John H. MacCracken, W. O. Thompson, and H. W. 
Tyler was appointed to propose a full-time secretary. 

The new organization had early faced the question of fi- 
nance. In the minutes of the meeting of March 1918 it is 
recorded that after the adoption of a resolution authorizing 
the Executive Committee to rent such office rooms, to employ 
such office help, and to make such other expenditures as may 
seem necessary for carrying out the purposes of the Council, 
the question was raised: “How shall the Council secure ade- 
quate funds for carrying on its work?” It was pointed 
out that two ways were open: either to increase the member- 
ship fee of one hundred dollars or to secure voluntary gifts. 
Colonel Leonard P. Ayres testified that the amount required 
was likely to be large, that the Russell Sage Foundation had 
spent about $8,000 in a year in its activities in Washington 
for a federal department of education. He said that he did 
not believe that it would be advisable for the Emergency 
Council to accept gifts at present from the General Education 
Board, the Rockefeller Foundation, or from the Russell Sage 
Foundation. President Cowling raised the question whether 
it would be better for the members of the Council to hold 
themselves individually responsible for securing adequate 
funds, or for the cooperating associations to be invited to 
furnish sufficient financial support to carry on the work. The 
discussion closed with President Campbell’s suggestion that 
the whole matter rest for the present: “With the income 
already provided through the membership fees and a limited 
income in prospect from certain individuals already interested 
in our work, the way is open for a reasonable budget for the 
coming year.” 

Fortunately, the spirit of those war days was one of service. 
Ideas were more important than machinery to the leaders of 
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the movement. Executives were supplied on a voluntary basis 
or at the expense of their own organizations and institutions. 
Thus the new movement with its budget of $2,000 began with 
faith that its five barley loaves and two small fishes could be 
multiplied to do the job. When the war was over President 
Cowling journeyed from university to university and from 
college to college and sold the principle ‘‘to each according 
to his ability, from each according to his means” as a basic 
method of financing the Council, so that with several univer- 
sities contributing annually $500 each, and no college less than 
$100, the problem of finance was solved for several years on 
the scale of a budget of $25,000 a year for operation. The 
Council began housekeeping in Rooms 308-311 in the Munsey 
Building, with Mrs. Grace Ontrich in charge of the office 
under the direction of President Campbell. Mrs. Ontrich is 
still with the Council and is the only person whose official 
services span the entire twenty years. To her watchful eye 
and firm hand is due in considerable measure the absence of 
red ink from the Council’s ledgers these twenty years. 

The rest is history. 

I shall not attempt to catalog the activities of the Council 
through the years that follow. Excellent summaries have 
been prepared and published by the Council to which refer- 
ence may be made. Our brief time this morning may be 
utilized perhaps to better advantage if we assume that you 
are familiar with these activities and are in position with this 
knowledge to consider what lessons we may draw from the 
experience of these two decades. 

First, a few words on the leadership of these twenty years. 
The Council has been peculiarly fortunate in its leadership. 
The first year President Campbell gave the office a great deal 
of his time without remuneration. In the summer of 1918 
President Cowling, combining the office of president of the 
Association of American Colleges with that of chairman of 
the Council, arranged to bring on from Chicago Dr. Robert 
L. Kelly, the newly elected executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, to conduct for the Council’s office 
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a campaign of publicity involving literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of printed sheets intended to offset the trend on the 
part of immature youth to desert the colleges prematurely and 
seek war service before the government was ready. When the 
Armistice came, and the Council was reorganized for peace, 
Dr. Kelly returned to Chicago to take up his permanent work 
as executive secretary of the Council of Church Boards of 
Education and of the Association of American Colleges, an 
office he is just relinquishing after these many years of notable 
service. [he nominating committee chose as the Council’s 
first full-time salaried executive Dr. Samuel P. Capen, who 
had worked closely with the organization from the beginning. 
At the end of three years Dr. Capen resigned to become chan- 
cellor of the University of Buffalo. Again I was asked to 
serve on the nominating committee and our choice fell on an- 
other man who had worked in close touch with the Council, 
Dr. Charles R. Mann. Reluctant to leave the War Depart- 
ment as long.as there was opportunity for his work there to 
continue, Dr. Mann consented to combine the two jobs for a 
time and finally resigned from the War Department and for 
twelve years, more than half of its life, guided the destinies 
of the Council, bringing to his assistance first Dr. David A. 
Robertson of the University of Chicago as assistant director, 
and later myself as associate director. When Dr. Mann was 
made Director Emeritus in 1934, the Council for the third 
time robbed the government service of a valuable public official 
and reversed the tide which holds in other nations where 
officials usually demonstrate their efficiency in voluntary or- 
ganizations and arrive eventually in governmental posts. This 
time, grown bolder, the Council took the United States com- 
missioner of education himself, Dr. George F. Zook, to make 
him president of the Council, and the director of the educa- 
tional program of the Civilian Conservation Corps, Dr. C. S. 
Marsh, to make him vice president. The years are thus 
divided into three eras of three, twelve, and three years, re- 
spectively. As all these leaders are alive, and two of them 
present, I do not enjoy the full freedom which most historians 
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enjoy in characterizing important reigns. The three are quite 
different men. 

Capen, with the graceful tact of the diplomat and a fine 
sense of the dignity of institutions, secured recognition for the 
young upstart in the best academic circles. He organized an 
efficient office and staff so that his successor, on taking office, 
said: “It has been a revelation to discover the perfection of 
administrative skill with which the office has been run in the 
past.” As a true inventor, Dr. Capen set up a tabernacle for 
which no specifications were available. 

Mann, more the philosopher, but a philosopher with so 
firm a grasp on reality that even the hard-boiled War Depart- 
ment had given heed to his words and permitted the sun of 
reason to shine for a time where ordinarily it is not welcome; 
an administrator who, ignoring all the rules of efficiency that 
help the little man, came to the end of the day with the fullest 
basket of accomplishment, because to him little things were 
little things, easier to do than to fuss over, and the creation 
of new ideas worthy of incredible toil; a philosopher true to 
the definition of Thoreau—‘*To be a philosopher is not 
merely to have subtle thoughts nor even to found a school, 
but so to have wisdom as to live according to its dictates a life 
of simplicity, independence, magnanimity, and trust’’; a poli- 
tician, too, if you accept Will Durant’s definition that “‘politics 
is the study of ideal social organization, it is not as one might 
suppose the art and science of capturing and keeping office.”’ 
Dr. Mann stamped the new organization with his personality 
and gave it roominess and high ceilings. 

Zook, organizer and administrator, willing to work day and 
night himself and to put others to work in the greatest variety 
of fields; a historian who forgets the past to work in the 
present, with eyes toward the future, endowed with those 
prime qualities which make a good executive or a good foot- 
ball player, with persistence, courage, and ability to stand 
unlimited punishment. His work has only begun. 

All three, different as they are, have had this in common: 
they hate humbug, abhor cant, and would rather go naked 
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with Diogenes than clothe their ignorance in pseudo-scientific 
jargon or mystify and impress the credulous with high- 
sounding explanations which do not explain. All three are 
suspicious of creeds which cannot be stated in words of one 
syllable, and all measure their values with almost evangelical 
concern in terms of the individual human spirit. 

If time permitted, I should like to add to this gallery of 
leaders portraits of David A. Robertson, C. S. Marsh, Ben 
D. Wood, and H. P. Rainey, and other members of the staff; 
of the officers of the Council and the chairmen of its standing 
committees, for a summary of the committees and their work 
would itself be a review of these twenty years. But I must 
leave that to the record and explore further the ideas of 
which the Council is the material expression. 

To most students of the history of philosophy, the pre- 
occupation of the Greeks with fundamental concepts such as 
Being and Becoming, the One and the Many, seems very 
crude. Yet in spite of the enormous increase in our knowl- 
edge, perhaps because of it, the problem of the One and the 
Many is a greater mystery to us moderns than even to the 
Greeks. Are we individuals, or indissoluble parts of a state? 
If the latter, how big is the state? Is it coterminous with 
society? Are we citizens of the world more truly than of 
America? If an individual cannot elect isolation, can a uni- 
versity, a school system, a nation? Do individuals, universi- 
ties, school systems, or nations create by free selection their 
relationships and entangling alliances? What things do indi- 
viduals do best alone? What things are better done in com- 
mittees and conferences and councils? 

Each of us has a private philosophy of his own touching 
the One and the Many. To some, relationships are bonds 
that snare and impede and trip you; to others, they are nerves 
and the impulses they bring constitute our conscious life. One 
person can never think in a committee room, another never 
thinks at all until he meets somebody. To one, the world is 
made up of separate things whose normal status is apartness 
and which never create the One unless they are brought to- 
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gether. To another, as to William James, the universe is by 
nature a big, buzzing, blooming confusion, which only comes 
apart when we dismember it by selection. What it needs is 
not glue or even catalytic agents, but precipitants. The pop- 
ping atoms seem the most individualistic gesticulations we 
know, yet if they forsake one sphere of influence it is but to 
be swept up and into another vortex, differing perhaps oniy 
in rhythm. America having set the stage for free individuals 
finds those individuals voluntarily entering into more combi- 
nations than any other country, with a will to regimentation, 
has ever conceived. 

Nor can anyone prescribe a theoretical limit for such com- 
binations. Some think we have too many; some think we have 
too few. Every day a new one is born; every day on old one 
dies. Their span of life is determined in part by the perma- 
nency of the need they serve, in part by the efficiency of those 
who direct their activities. If a merciful Providence had not 
decreed that ideas must win financial support if they are to 
clothe themselves in operating organizations, we should be as 
badly beset as an electric light by june bugs. As Joubert has 
said, ‘We live in an age in which superfluous ideas abound 
and essential ideas are lacking.”’ And the same is true of the 
organizations in which ideas clothe themselves. 

John L. Lewis’ Committee on Industrial Organization is 
talking a good deal these days of “solidarity.” “If only the 
industrial workers of the country can be brought to realize 
that their interests are one and can be advanced by common 
action, they will become the undisputed masters of the nation.” 
One can go farther. ‘Workers of the World, Unite” is an 
older slogan still reverberating around the globe in spite of 
the terrible disillusionment caused by the World War when 
loyalty to country was proved more potent than loyalty to 
class; and the C.I.O steps over the Canadian boundary as 
blithely as the leader who is both a British subject and an ap- 
plicant for American citizenship. How much solidarity is 
good for the world; how much of it professionally, how 
much of it politically, is helpful in the field of education? 
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Today there is less class consciousness among teachers than 
among automobile workers, and no common goal so definite 
in education as the goal of higher wages and shorter hours in 
the economic world. Of course, if we think of education as 
just another trade, as a means of livelihood, then the sooner 
we find our place in the American Federation of Labor or the 
Committee on Industrial Organization, the better. 

But since education prefers to think of itself as a profession 
of service rather than primarily a trade or means of livelihood, 
however difficult it may be to justify the distinction in these 
days, it may organize for other than economic or political 
ends. The question becomes then, since the Council was not 
organized to raise salaries or to grasp political power, what 
ends have we in the teaching guild in common that we can 
achieve better through cooperation than individually, and by 
what form of organization can the cooperative spirit secure 
coordination for effective action in the nation’s service. 

It has been, I think, a surprise to all of us, the ease with 
which nominal cooperation has been secured on the part both 
of associations and of institutions. Where we have failed has 
been in not turning this nominal cooperation into real coopera- 
tion. We have failed by forgetting that if the Council is not 
encyclopedic it is just another association; by dallying in pleas- 
ant fields forgetful of the main purpose of the journey; and by 
identifying ourselves from time to time with some particular 
group, no matter how rich, how wise, or how virtuous, even 
though they be professors of education. 

Some of my most thoughtful friends in education, believing 
he travels the fastest who travels alone, look with distrust 
on any organization of education that extends beyond a few 
congenial souls. The isolated oracle of Delphi, Luther in the 
Wartburg, Pasteur alone in his laboratory, exiled by his trade 
—on these and others like them they pin their hope of human 
welfare and progress. But there are other good friends who 
do not share this distrust. They add to their love of freedom 
the element of faith—the faith that John Dewey pointed out 
at New Orleans as the foundation of democracy—faith in the 
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capacities of human nature, faith in human intelligence and in 
the power of pooled and cooperative experience. It is not the 
belief of Dewey that these things are complete, but that if 
given a show they will grow and be able to generate progres- 
sively the knowledge and wisdom necessary to guide to effec- 
tive action. It is with the latter group I cast my lot and so 
support such experiments in cooperative action as the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. Not that I am altogether content 
with the story of these twenty years, yet I would not be with- 
out the Council. It will grow in wisdom and in favor. It 
will measure up to the important tasks in the days just ahead. 
In these days of ambitious, predatory pirates looking for rich 
fields to exploit, I feel that education is safer if an organiza- 
tion of the Council’s structure and ideals is at work and on 
guard in Washington. 

Virginia Woolff’s new novel, The Years, begins: “In 1880 
it was an uncertain spring—the weather perpetually chang- 
ing.” It ends a generation later with the word: “The sun 
had risen and the sky above the houses wore an air of extraor- 
dinary beauty, simplicity, and peace.” So with the years 
of the American Council. Conceived in a blizzard in blustery 
Chicago in war time, it comes of age in sunny Washington, a 
place of extraordinary beauty, destined, we hope, to retain 
through the years democratic simplicity and enduring peace. 
































Leadership or Regimentation in 
Higher Education 


By ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN 





IKE other social institutions, American colleges and uni- 
versities have continually before them the task of mak- 
ing adjustments to changing conditions in community 

aspects of human relationships. From their inception the 

faculties of colleges have busied themselves with studies of 
social trends and with educational experiments designed to 
keep their institutions in position to meet satisfactorily the 
needs of succeeding generations of students. With all of the 
efforts, however, unmistakable signs have recently appeared 
that these institutions, like business, the church, and other units 
of our social organization, are now facing a definite crisis with 
reference to their future significance, a crisis which is not ap- 
parently being clearly appreciated or intelligently met. Spe- 

cifically, they must now fit themselves, or be fitted, into a 

largely new pattern in American life. 


THe NATURE OF THE ADJUSTMENT To Be Mabe 





From Colonial times until recently our schools grew and 
multiplied rapidly in a new and uncrowded environment. 
Their main problems were those immediately associated with 
increase in size, with rapidly expanding fields of knowledge, 
and with a gradual change from an agricultural to an indus- 
trial society. The task of acquiring teachers, lands, buildings, 
equipment, and operating funds to meet the demands of in- 
creasing numbers of students for the best possible training for 
life was for colleges and universities often an all-absorbing 
one. During this period, somewhat fortunately, harassed ad- 
ministrators and overworked and underpaid faculties were not 
required to give serious consideration to inter-institutional 
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relationships, since each school could maintain student attend- 
ance without engaging in competition or being seriously ac- 
cused of unnecessary duplication of effort. 

Rapid changes in the conditions of life in America in the 
past few years have altered the relative importance of many 
old problems of the highest schools in our system and have 
created important new ones. Well-developed physical plants, 
enlarged incomes, and an abundance of men and women 
trained for teaching and research have made the struggle to 
meet the needs of students somewhat less serious. At the 
same time, a multiplicity of institutions, greater ease of travel, 
and a growing burden of taxation have brought the schools 
relatively close together, decreased their isolation, originated 
an uneconomical duplication of functions, and produced a 
sharp competition for students. In short, there has been a 
rather rapid movement from an order characterized by the 
necessity for more institutions and better educational facilities 
into a new one in which the important task is to build an in- 
tegrated system of higher education by coordinated programs 
of instruction, with elimination of duplication and regional al- 
location of functions. 

The adjustment to the conditions of a new struggle for 
existence which must now perforce be made by the schools 
requires of educators a decision which cannot be avoided. 
They may attempt to provide leadership through study of the 
problems of change and by the exercise of judgment, tact, and 
wisdom in the solution of these problems, or they may adopt 
an attitude of indifference, hopelessness, or selfishness and per- 
mit their institutions to fall into the hands of politicians and 
bureaucrats to be regimented by formulas and the demands of 
special interests. A survey of present trends of thought and 
action seems to discover teachers and administrators as 
academically inclined to one course while adopting in practice 
the other. School men still appear confident of their ability 
to guide the destinies of their institutions and continue to 
preach the virtues of institutional independence and academic 
freedom. At the same time, they are both wittingly and un- 
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wittingly very rapidly trading away their leadership, and by 
failure to deal effectively with their problems they are build- 


ing up a strong case for a system of forced cooperation and 
remote control. 


THE STATE-SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS 


The present position of most tax-supported colleges and 
universities is a striking illustration of the recent tendency of 
faculties and administrators to barter freedom for financial 
considerations. The growth of these schools has long been 
viewed with pride by the majority of Americans, and almost 
without exception the faith of the citizens who created and 
continue to support them has been justified by the quality of 
instruction, by the number and grade of researches, by service 
rendered to the people, and by a democratic spirit. For many 
years it has been the aim of those desirous of improving the 
educational opportunities of our citizens to protect these 
schools from their most imminent danger—partisan political 
influences. But while it has been the dream of educators to 
see state-supported colleges and universities safe from party 
and faction, and faculties and administrators of state schools 
continue to give lip service to this ideal, according to a recent 
report * in only six of these schools do the governing boards 
now occupy a position of independence in regard to the powers 
of state executive officials and agencies. 

Furthermore, most of the state colleges now receive their 
support by direct legislative appropriation. With increasing 
frequency, also, they are accepting support by appropriation 
bills carrying riders which dictate details of operation. Ina 
number of states the governor appoints the trustees, and in 
some he is ex officio a member of the governing body. I 
quote from the report just cited: 


Of striking interest is the large number of states in which state 


executive officials and agencies exercise powers over the budgetary and 


1“Authority of State Executive Agencies over Higher Education,” U. S. 
Office of Education Bulletin 1936, No. 15, p. 6. 
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fiscal affairs of the institution which are closely related to the conduct 
of the educational and academic programs. In a considerable propor- 
tion of the states, the powers of these officials and agencies include staff 
and faculty personnel matters, travel of staff members, publications, 
printing and purchasing, all of which involve the educational and 
academic program to a considerable extent.’ 


The evil results of these and other administrative proce- 
dures which make the institutions subservient to political in- 
fluences are all too apparent and need not be illustrated by 
examples. Suffice to say more than ever before faculty mem- 
bers are compelled to live in apprehension of dismissal, admin- 
istrators are handicapped in directing the growth of their 
schools, and selfish interests and non-educational agencies are 
modifying the curricula and directing staff appointments and 
activities. To make matters worse, in order to escape in 
some measure from state control and to secure additional cash, 
school administrators, educational politicians, and professors 
themselves are now apparently ready further to strangle state- 
supported higher education by seeking, and, indeed, by engag- 
ing in unseemly struggles for, federal subsidies. 

The practice of creating federal subsidies for state schools 
is increasing. Bills providing for them are being presented 
to Congress in ever greater numbers, and many of these bills 
are now being supported by powerful lobbies of educators, 
some of them allied with governmental bureaus. Not only 
are the administrators of state institutions enticed into sup- 
porting these measures by the lure of easy money, but state 
legislatures are led with the same bait to match funds without 
thought of the relative importance of the projects or the need 
of the funds for other purposes. It scarcely seems possible 
that educators can be so heedless or myopic as to be unable to 
discern the evil consequences of these subsidies. Federal 
grants, unless carefully made, mean competition between 
institutions, continuing struggles for ever greater support of 
the same kind, the gradual assumption of the power to dictate 


2 Ibid., p. 7. 
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operations by small bureaucrats, and ultimately political 
domination. 


THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS 


Privately endowed schools have generally been thought to 
be in less danger than the state colleges and universities of 
coming under the control of politicians and others who would 
make use of them illegitimately. This conclusion has been but 
partially correct for, while they have been free in large meas- 
ure from the control of political forces, they have not entirely 
escaped the influence of others. Moreover, regardless of the 
past, these schools must now realize that the situation faced 
by state schools has serious implications for them. Because 
of their numbers, large appropriations, and increased gifts, 
the state-supported institutions have become serious competi- 
tors of the endowed colleges. Thus, the latter not only should 
join with the state schools in a coordinated system of higher 
education in the interests of efficiency, but they must do so or 
be relegated to an ever smaller corner of the educational field, 
for in one way or another such a system will develop. More- 
over, if the practice of creating federal subsidies is continued, 
the endowed schools will inevitably either be induced or forced 
to seek them in order to meet the growing competition. Only 
through cooperation with state schools can the endowed insti- 
tutions hope to prosper as important agencies in the organiza- 
tion of society, and only as all schools remain free can any of 
them hope for long to escape the shackles of political control. 


THe ALTERNATIVES 


We may conclude then that the need for a continuous, pro- 
gressive, and coordinated program of higher education pre- 
sents to school men but two alternatives, either to accept 
regimentation or to provide constructive leadership. We 
may also deduce from experience that, while centralized con- 
trol may force an integrated system of higher education, it 
may also be counted upon to produce all of the evils of 
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bureaucratic collectivism, such as the interpretation of legisla- 
tion, and, inevitably, the remote control of appointments, 
curricula, salaries, and programs, by clerks and educational 
politicians. On the other hand, it should be obvious that co- 
operation can also be secured by voluntary and studious effort, 
and that this method, while often slow in yielding results, 
will at least be unattended by the disadvantages of state or 
federal dictatorship. Finally, and again evidently, to insure 
for themselves the independence and privilege of directing the 
course of education in America which should rightfully be 
theirs it is only necessary for our colleges and universities to 
dedicate themselves anew to the democratic ideal and then 
actively to practice their own teachings by adjusting them- 
selves, through investigation and experimentation, to the im- 
mediate needs and demands of the modern world. As we are 
frequently told, a function of the democratic order is to secure 
group action through voluntary cooperation of individual and 
group interests. It is not primarily coercive in character. 
Except in emergencies, autocratic administration is permitted 
only in areas where the majority of people believe uniformity 
is essential. If it is assumed that the democratic state is de- 
sired by the citizens of this country, then our educators should 
attempt through their own organizations not to promote a 
forced didactic collectivism, which is also a dictatorial form 
of organization, but to understand the problems before them, 
to harmonize their differences, and to learn progressively to 
work together. 

If the schools are to maintain their dignity, preserve their 
independence, and justify the faith which has been placed in 
them, there can be no delay in creating a genuine, intelligent, 
and widespread cooperation. Leadership must appear at 
once to check the trend toward regimentation, and this leader- 
ship must be backed by a loyalty which is guided by an ap- 
preciation of the values to be preserved and the dangers to 
be avoided. 

It is hopeless to expect any one school at this time to assume 
leadership by virtue of its own strength and prestige. Only 
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through educational organizations can the colleges and univer- 
sities help themselves. Furthermore, a nation-wide program 
will need, or at least could use to advantage, the support of 
the great foundations. Up to the present time these trusts, 
either through failure of their boards of trustees to under- 
stand the problem, or because of particular interests of the 
members of the board in control, have hindered rather than 
promoted cooperation between institutions. The foundations 
can be of little service in the task of creating an integrated 
system of higher education by emphasizing grants-in-aid, but 
they could give very effective assistance in correlating the 
activities of colleges and universities by cooperating with each 
other and with the educational councils and institutions in an 
attempt to organize a national program of teaching and re- 
search, involving a regional distribution of activities, by in- 
creasing the number of scholarships and fellowships, and by 


making project grants in the form of period allotments or 
endowments. 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


It is highly presumptuous of anyone to attempt to lay down 
a social program in these unsettled times. Since, however, 
educators profess to be champions of academic freedom and 
the democratic order, they are in honor bound to consider 
means of giving practical expression to their ideals. With no 
thought, then, that it will be all sufficient for the purpose but 
only in the hope that it will be helpful, I venture to propose a 
nine-point program for higher education in America designed 
to produce cooperation, to eliminate wasteful duplication, and 
to secure our colleges and universities in their natural position 
of leadership in the advanced training of youth. 

1. Educators should immediately rededicate their schools 
to the democratic idea and acquaint faculties with the dangers 
of, and trends toward, state and federal control. 

2. The educational organizations should study themselves 
with the objective of coordinating their activities, and of in- 
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creasing their effectiveness in the particular fields in which they 
are primarily designed to serve. 

3. The foundations should be asked largely to cease pro- 
viding direct grants-in-aid, and in their place to give more 
support to scholarships and fellowships and to projects which 
form parts of research and teaching programs approved by 
the educational counsels. 

4. A Congressional investigation of educational lobbies 
should be demanded at once with a view to effecting their 
elimination. 

5. The President’s Advisory Committee on -Education 
should be asked to investigate federal subsidies in the hope 
that the practice of creating them may be discontinued or 
methods adopted which will limit them to experimental periods 
and otherwise keep them from centralizing control over the 
schools. 

6. The institutions of higher education should accept the 
American Council on Education, or create some other council, 
as the general coordinating body for all of their activities. 

7. The American Council on Education or a similar body 
should be requested to give immediate attention to the prep- 
aration of a broad national program which will eliminate 
undesirable competition and unwise duplication of effort 
among colleges and universities. (I do not mean by that 
simply membership in the Council. I believe the schools 
should generally agree that what we need at the present time 
is active coordination and active cooperation, and that they 
should be willing to put the whole matter of developing 
policies and programs into the hands of this Council or some 
other.) 

8. All organized forces in education should have as 
common aims the resistence of every attempt to place the 
schools under political or factional control and the develop- 
ment of leadership which will lead to a free, well-coordinated 
system of higher education. 

9. If it becomes imperative to establish a regulatory tri- 
bunal to increase the effectiveness of voluntary organizations 
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in harmonizing judgments and averting conflicts, the necessary 
centralization of control should be provided, not in an inde- 
pendent governmental bureau but in an interstate educational 
commission (including both private and state-supported 
schools) set up with express provisions for common hearings, 
joint conferences, the utilization of state regulatory machin- 
ery, and other devices to insure cooperation between insti- 
tutional, state, and federal authorities. 

The essence of these proposals is that the real threat to 
academic freedom at this time is to be found, in the first 
instance, within rather than without our institutions, in the 
inability of educators to appreciate their responsibilities for 
leadership, in institutional isolation, in the spreading blight 
of political control, and in the strings attached to the easy 
money of federal subsidies. 








Limiting Student Enrollments 


By WALTER M. KOTSCHNIG 


Columbia University, with the generous support of Car- 

negie Corporation of New York, decided to sponsor an 
international inquiry, initiated by the International Student 
Service in Geneva, into the problem of the alleged overcrowd- 
ing of institutions of higher learning and its educational and 
social implications, the results of which will shortly be avail- 
able.» Most of the data given in the following article are 
based on the report about to be published. 


T 1933 the International Institute of Teachers College, 


Tue Crisis OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The first fact to be retained is that student enrollments 
throughout the world have doubled and trebled since before 
the war; in some countries they have even reached four or 
five times the extent they had in 1913. Japan heads the list 
with an increase of 636 per cent between 1913 and 1934, 
closely followed by Roumania with an increase of 570 per 
cent. The increase in British India has been 290 per cent. 
Similar though less substantial gains have been made in France 
(112 per cent), Holland (145 per cent), Great Britain (82 
per cent), and in the United States (+200 per cent). Stu- 
dent enrollments in German institutions of higher learning in- 
creased from 76,800 in 1913 to 132,000 in 1930. Since that 
year they have fallen again to 77,000, largely owing to Na- 
tional-Socialist propaganda and the drastic measures taken 
by the Hitler government to block the access to colleges and 
universities. 


1Walter M. Kotschnig, The Unemployment in the Learned Professions, An 
International Study of Occupational and Educational Planning, to be published 
by the Oxford University Press in June 1937. 
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While the growth of higher education is to be welcomed 
from many points of view, it has not been without serious con- 
sequences both for the institutions of higher learning, which 
are in danger of sacrificing quality to quantity, and for the 
market of intellectual labor which in more than one country 
has been dislocated by the oversupply of graduates in search 
of work in keeping with their training. On the first count it 
is obviously difficult, particularly where a large range of coun- 
tries are considered, to produce any objective criteria by which 
a possible lowering of the academic standards might be meas- 
ured. The complaint is general, however, that the colleges 
and universities today have to cope with a larger number of 
poorly qualified and poorly prepared students, who are a bur- 
den both to their fellow students and to their teachers. It is 
pointed out that there are all too many who seek a higher 
education only in order to improve their social standing or to 
enhance their chances for a larger income. They are “also- 
students” who lack any vestige of intellectual curiosity, for 
whom higher studies are a continuous grind, and who are often 
quite incapable of intellectual effort. 

An indirect proof of the validity of these complaints can 
be found in the general tendency to replace the more difficult 
academic subjects by easier, more “useful” courses which are 
within the grasp of the “‘also-students.” Thus, on the college 
level, enrollments in such courses as philosophy, mathematics, 
and ancient and even modern languages are nearly everywhere 
on the decline. In other words, those courses which are 
eminently fitted to give the students the essential elements of 
human knowledge and an understanding of first principles are 
forsaken. Their place is taken by purely utilitarian and voca- 
tional subjects, from bookkeeping to hotel management. At 
the university level both research and truly professional train- 
ing, which can never be purely utilitarian, are hampered by 
the presence of multitudes whose general education is sketchy 
and who are unable to relate their specific fields to first prin- 
ciples. 

In evaluating the position and achievements of the institu- 
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tions of higher learning it is also important to note that the 
teaching load has increased almost everywhere. It is not so 
much an increase in the number of courses to be given by the 
individual teacher but in the number of students to be guided 
by him in their studies. Counting full professors, associate 
professors, lecturers, and tutors, there were 20 students to 
each faculty member in Holland in 1932 as compared with 13 
in 1913; in Norway, 22 instead of 16; in Italy, 17 instead of 
12; in Spain, 21 instead of 17; in the United States, 13 instead 
of 11. For a majority of countries, no pre-war figures are 
available. However, there have been changes even during 
the short period between 1925 and 1927. There were 17 
students to each faculty member in Austria in 1932 as against 
16 in 1925; in Poland, 19 as against 16; in Yugoslavia, 26 as 
against 20. The changes are even more marked if teachers 
of professorial rank only are considered. Comparing the 
change in ratios between 1925 and 1932, we find that the stu- 
dent-professor proportion has increased in Austria from 50 to 
64; in Poland, from 42 to 52; in Yugoslavia, from 49 to 55; 
and in Great Britain, from 50 to 64. Since the professors, as 
we know, can delegate only certain parts of their work to 
their younger colleagues and normally have to retain just that 
task of examination which is one of their heaviest burdens, it 
is unquestionable that there is full justification for their fre- 
quent complaint that research for them is becoming ever more 
dificult. For the students the personal contact with the au- 
thorities on their subjects has in some institutions of higher 
learning become almost impossible, particularly in the monster 
institutions of ten or fifteen thousand students. The relation 
of master and disciple becomes a relation of teacher and pupil. 
Too large student enrollments lead almost necessarily to regi- 
mentation, to classroom drill, to cramming, and to a system 
of points and credits, utterly foreign to higher education. In 
the words of H. T. Tizard, rector of the Imperial College of 
Science in London: 


I have little hesitation in saying that universities are too full. As a 
result the tendency is towards over-organization, too little latitude, and 
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too much spoon-feeding. The more distinguished the teacher, the more 


he is tempted away from teaching and research: his presence is required 
on committees. 


THE DANGERS OF A WHITE-COLLAR PROLETARIAT 


The effects of the uncontrolled rush for higher education 
upon the market for intellectual labor have been even more 
disquieting. Unemployment, underemployment, that is, em- 
ployment in no way related to previous training, and rapidly 
decreasing incomes have been the lot of tens of thousands of 
college and university graduates in recent years. Some of the 
difficulties encountered, particularly by recent graduates, were 
obviously due to the depression. Yet the depression accounts 
only partly for the plight of the professions—not only were 
many professions overcrowded before the depression set in, 
but they have only very partially shared in the recovery. This 
is not surprising when one recalls that the number of gradu- 
ates of the various professional courses and schools in recent 
decades has been twice and three times as large as during the 
preceding decades. It is quite obvious that this increase did 
not correspond to a similar increase in the normal demand for 
professional services. 

The Limburg Commission in Holland, a semi-official body 
set up in 1935 to inquire into the growing unemployment 
among Dutch university graduates, came after a minute in- 
vestigation of professional prospects to the conclusion that 
Holland needed +770 new graduates every year to meet the 
demand for professional workers due to death and expanding 
opportunities, while actually +1500 graduates are leaving the 
universities every year. In 1928, that is, before the depres- 
sion, a census of unemployed workers with a university train- 
ing in Hungary revealed that out of a total of 53,000 academ- 
ically trained people more than 10,000 were without work. 
Germany in 1933 had between 50,000 and 60,000 unemployed 
graduates of universities and technical colleges, mostly below 
thirty, as against a total number of approximately 300,000 
gainfully employed persons with a university training. In- 
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comes of professional workers in these and other countries 
have declined steeply. Salaries of $20 or less per month are 
by no means the exception. In 1934 the Hungarian govern- 
ment created 1,200 emergency jobs for unemployed intellec- 
tuals at a salary of approximately $12 per week. Within a 
few weeks 3,200 applications had been received. The average 
income of lawyers in Germany decreased by more than 60 per 
cent between 1925 and 1933. 

The full import of these facts only becomes clear when it 
is realized that the misery of recent graduates is one of the 
major causes for the social unrest in Europe and in other parts 
of the world such as British India. As regards Europe, it has 
to be remembered that the Nazi revolution and fascist move- 
ments in other countries have found their main support among 
the middle and lower middle classes, the very classes which 
have had the lion’s share in the growth of student enrollments 
since the beginning of this century, and particularly since the 
war. For them a higher education for their sons and daugh- 
ters appeared to be the final step towards social and economic 
emancipation, a goal for which they were ready to sacrifice 
everything. Far from attaining this goal, they saw their chil- 
dren sink into the white collar proletariat. They felt frus- 
trated, they saw all their hopes for a rise in the social scale 
dashed, they discovered that all their saving and slaving had 
been of no avail. 

From this realization to outright revolutionary activities it 
was but a step. We are obviously confronted here with only 
one of the causes leading to the rise of Hitler and other 
revolutionary leaders, yet it is significant that unemployed 
university graduates were, as leaders of the S. S. and S. A., in 
the vanguard of the Hitler revolution. Similarly the fascist 
Iron Guard in Roumania, which is responsible for the assas- 
sination of one Roumanian Prime Minister, draws its most 
ardent supporters from amongst unemployed, discontented 
graduates. The same is true of extremist movements in Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Austria, Poland, and other countries. 
Frustrated and miserable, these young people and the social 
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groups from which they come are abandoning all rational 
planning, which characterizes the educated person, and seek 
their salvation in an appeal to force. Not only are profes- 
sional services diminishing in price, but the intellect itself, and 
education conceived as intellectual training are losing the 
popular esteem, are being devaluated. Intellect yields to emo- 
tional impulses stimulated by agitators and demagogues, the 
school as an educational agency yields to storm troops and all 
kinds of regimented organizations for political combat. 

There is but one conclusion to be drawn from all these 
phenomena: in so far as the planless expansion of higher edu- 
cation is leading to a lowering of standards in colleges and uni- 
versities, to more unemployment of the highly educated, and 
for that reason not only to social unrest but to a surrender of 
intellectual values and a denial of the intellect, ways and means 
have to be found to save education from itself, to give purpose 
and direction to the evolution of higher learning. 


Tue ‘‘NuMERus CLAusus” 


The measures most commonly proposed to bring the situa- 
tion under control are stricter examinations, the raising of 
fees, and the outright limitation of enrollments by fixing 
quotas for the number of new students to be admitted 
(numerus clausus).? Of all these restrictive methods only the 
numerus clausus has been immediately effective, and for that 
reason deserves a more detailed analysis. Stricter examina- 
tions have on the whole only led to increased cramming and 
have not resulted in any substantial decrease in student enroll- 


2 The acute unemployment among university graduates has also given rise 
to numerous measures and proposals for influencing and organizing the market 
of intellectual labor (creation of emergency work, laws restricting the work of 
foreigners and of women, lowering of the retiring age, prohibition of multiple 
employment, employment offices for intellectual workers, etc.). A discussion of 
these measures is obviously outside the scope of this paper. Besides, since the 
supply of new graduates for the professions exceeds substantially the potential 
demand for their services, most of these measures have proved mere palliatives. 
Some of them, such as the prohibition of the work of women or foreigners, are 
most problematical at best. 
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ments, while they have greatly added to the burden of the 
teacher and the student. Besides, few would boast that cur- 
rent examination methods are fully satisfactory.* The raising 
of fees which re-establishes wealth as the major criterion for 
admission has generally been opposed as antisocial and con- 
trary to the best interests of higher learning. Most of the 
efforts to raise fees to a prohibitive level have for this reason 
not led to any concrete results. 

The numerus clausus appears under two different forms. 
It is designed to restrict admission either to a limited number 
of strictly professional courses or to all institutions of higher 
learning. Many countries, including the United States, have 
applied the first form of restriction, which presents interesting 
problems in educational and occupational planning. This par- 
tial mumerus clausus has been practiced above all in medical 
schools (United States, Holland, Norway, Finland, Poland, 
etc.) and in engineering colleges. Either by way of more or 
less explicit agreement between certain types of professional 
schools or by government regulation, definite numerical re- 
strictions are placed on new admissions every year and quotas 
are allotted to each individual institution. These limitations 
serve the double purpose of relieving the congestion in profes- 
sional and technical schools—admissions are limited in keep- 
ing with the number of available places in laboratories and 
work-shops—and of establishing a balance between the supply 
of new graduates and the probable demand for them. 

There is much to be said for this procedure. It enables 
the schools to do their work properly, that is, without suffer- 
ing from lowered standards which result from overcrowding. 
If the yearly admissions are planned in the light of future 
prospects in the professions for which the schools prepare, 


* The doubtful value of many of the existing examination methods has been 
clearly brought out by the International Examinations Inquiry sponsored by the 
International Institute of Teachers College. The reports of the two conferences 
held at Eastbourne and Folkstone in the course of the Inquiry and the various 
national reports, particularly I. L. Kandel’s Examinations and Their Substi- 
tutes in the United States (New York, 1936), deserve the closest attention. 
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such a limited numerus clausus will furthermore help to pre- 
vent students from embarking upon a process of professional 
preparation which in the end may only lead to disappointment. 
This is particularly important where the period of preparation 
is costly and long (in the case of medicine, six to nine years) 
and where the training received is of a highly specialized 
character. 

At the same time it is essential that any policy of restric- 
tions should be surrounded by all conceivable safeguards, of 
which three are of paramount importance. First, the deter- 
mining of the number of admissions should not be left to pro- 
fessional organizations alone, as they may easily be tempted to 
admit too few new students in order to keep the supply for the 
professions artificially small with a view to maintaining mo- 
nopoly prices. To avoid this danger, and in order not to 
expose the professional organizations to unjustified criticism, 
it appears advisable, therefore, that the collation of facts and 
the forecast of future needs should be left to impartial agencies 
or commissions in which not only the schools themselves and 
the professions concerned should be represented but also the 
public through civil servants, social workers, economists, and 
other experts. The remarkable forecasts of professional pros- 
pects produced by the Limburg Commission in Holland, the 
former Volkswirtschaftliche Zentralstelle in Germany (abol- 
ished under the Hitler regime), the Committee of Inquiry in 
Sweden, headed by Professor Sven Wicksell and Tor Jerne- 
man, and similar agencies elsewhere should convince even the 
skeptic that impartial and well-documented predictions are 
within the reach of possibility. Secondly, it is important that 
those admitted under the pre-established quotas should be 
selected exclusively on the basis of scholarship and ability. 
Race, membership in a party, or the social standing of the 
applicants are not the criteria by which the best students are 
likely to be discovered. 

Finally, it must be clearly understood that those applicants 
who though intellectually able have to be refused admission, 
will be given an opportunity of entering other institutions of 
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higher learning. Anything else would imply a radical break 
with some of the finest traditions of the universities, which 
have reached greatness as institutions for the preservation, 
the imparting, and the advancement of knowledge, irrespective 
of utilitarian ends. It has been their chief function to be 
centers of cultural life open to all those whose ability and 
training enable them to share in the summum bonum of man’s 
intellectual achievement. In other words, higher education is 
a value in itself, which must remain accessible to all those who 
are able to benefit by it. 

All the Western democracies have tenaciously held to this 
generous idea of higher learning, and have been adamant in 
their opposition to any arbitrary and general restrictions of 
college and university enrollments. They refused to have any- 
thing to do with any kind of “intellectual Malthusianism,” 
which they considered hostile to the very idea of social and 
cultural progress. “To quote only one eminent European 
scholar, Jules Destrée, formerly Belgian member of the Com- 
mittee of Intellectual Cooperation: ‘“‘C’est la, qu’on me passe 
le mot, un reméde de cheval. La Société risque peut-étre d’y 
perdre plus qu’elle n’y gagnera, puisque ces restrictions a 
entrée ne peuvent qu’appauvrir la culture humaine d’une 
facon redoutable.” * Of the larger countries, only Germany 
under Hitler has seen fit to introduce a general numerus 
clausus. By law of April 25, 1935, followed by supplementary 
regulations issued in December of the same year, it was 
ordered that only 15,000 of the 1934 graduates from sec- 
ondary schools should be allowed to enter German institutions 
of higher learning. Actually, 15,929 students were given the 
Hochschulreife, that is, a certificate of eligibility enabling 
them to enter a German university. This represented 40.37 
per cent of all those who in 1934 left the secondary schools 
in Germany, after having successfully passed their final exam- 
inations. The reduction is drastic, considering that between 


“Jules Destrée, “Les lumiéres qui s’éteignent,” in Le Soir (Bruxelles, April 7, 
1934). 
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1930 and 1932 nearly 30,000 students had each year entered 
the universities. 

More revealing even than the actual limitation were the 
criteria for selecting those to be admitted to higher studies. 
Apart from intellectual aptitude, character and “national re- 
liability” (nationale Zuverlassigkeit), sincerity of outlook, 
bodily prowess, and a capacity for comradeship and devotion, 
in accordance with the National-Socialist view of the state, 
were to be the determining factors for selection. No new 
Jewish students were admitted, while the number of first-year 
women students was reduced to 10 per cent of the total. This 
latter restriction shows the iron logic of Nazi Germany which 
considers that the new German civilization is to be a man- 
made civilization, exalting the masculine virtues of heroism, 
physical prowess, and military discipline. Graduates of sec- 
ondary schools, among them some of the most brilliant stu- 
dents, who were not given the certificate of eligibility for 
higher studies were referred to the National Institute for 
Employment and Unemployment Insurance for purposes of 
reorientation and placing in non-academic careers. 

As a result of this draconic legislation the total freshmen 
enrollments for the year 1934-35 did not even reach the num- 
ber of secondary school graduates who at Easter, 1934, were 
given the Hochschulreife. Only 13,889 first year students 
were actually enrolled. This is not surprising. The very 
criteria which govern the dispensing of the Hochschulreife 
singled out as future students young people whose whole in- 
clination was towards life in the army or the party organiza- 
tion rather than towards strenuous intellectual exercise. It is 
probable, therefore, that with the growing rearmament many 
of them were only too relieved to find occupations outside the 
precincts of the universities. The numerus clausus legislation 
was therefore even more effective than was anticipated by its 
authors. In spite of a relaxation of the original rules, the 
total enrollments in German institutions of higher learning 
decreased from £130,000 students during the first years of 
the third decade to slightly over 77,000 students in 1935. 
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The true meaning and an explanation of the German legis- 
lation can only be found in a phenomenon which has been 
touched upon before. The very idea of restricting the access 
to every form of higher learning and the criteria for selection 
which were adopted could only be accepted in a country which 
had lost its faith in intellectual training of the highest type. 
Hitler Germany has replaced the ideal of the educated man 
by the ideal of the soldier. Social and economic emancipa- 
tion is to be achieved not through higher education but 
through the party and the army. Not brains but brawn has 
become the ultima ratio. 

For this reason modern Germany does not stand as an 
example but as a warning. And the opposition of the West- 
ern democracies to the introduction of any general numerus 
clausus is well founded. For to countenance such a proposal 
implies the surrender not only of the best tradition of the uni- 
versities but of the very basis on which Western civilization 
rests. 


TOWARDS A SOLUTION 


Even though any general, purely numerical limitations of 
student enrollments have to be rejected there is no need to 
adopt a defeatist attitude in the face of the very real crisis 
brought upon the colleges and universities by the rush for 
higher education, nor is the unemployment in the learned pro- 
fessions unavoidable. As a matter of fact, a judicial policy 
of restricting the access to highly specialized professional 
courses only will go a long way to relieve the unemployment 
in the professions. Besides, there can be little doubt that the 
threat to scholastic standards would largely disappear if it 
should prove possible to keep the large number of “‘also-stu- 
dents” away from the institutions of higher learning. It is 
obvious by now that the colleges and universities themselves 
can do little to achieve this end. Even supposing that they are 
successful in raising their entrance requirements, they will be 
held responsible, and justly so, for a great deal of individual 
hardship and serious loss of time, energy, and money on the 
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part of all whose secondary school training was largely in- 
tended as a preparation for higher studies. Any selection will 
have to be made at an earlier date and by means of a more 
purposeful organization of the secondary schools and their 
curricula. 

Secondary schools in more than one country have been drift- 
ing without a compass ever since they began to provide an 
education not only for the select few but for a steadily increas- 
ing portion of the young people of high school age. In many 
European countries old-type secondary schools preparing for 
the universities and nothing else have been multiplied, while 
what was needed was the development of higher vocational 
schools. In the United States the cosmopolitan high schools, 
in spite of the notable progress which has been made in recent 
years in clarifying educational objectives, is still suffering from 
a confusion between the idea of equality and that of identity of 
opportunity in education. Thus students with a strong intel- 
lectual bent, the hand-minded, and those who without being 
morons are not particularly able in any direction continue to 
be put through more or less the same mill. Most of them 
receive a diluted type of college preparatory education which 
retards those who are really fit for higher studies, and 
prompts many of those who are not to complete their educa- 
tion in an institution of higher learning. This situation is 
likely to persist as long as the American system of secondary 
education does not offer enough different types of schools or 
courses, each to be characterized by clearly defined educational 
objectives. Similarly, much of the remarkable work accom- 
plished in perfecting tests of intelligence and ability must re- 
main futile as long as there is no clear idea of the purposes for 
which children are to be tested and as long as it remains im- 
possible to distribute them over those schools and courses by 
which in the light of their ability they are most likely to 
benefit. 

Any detailed discussion of these issues is obviously beyond 
the scope of this paper. Nor are the researches in this field 
sufficiently advanced to allow of definite conclusions. It is 
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significant, however, that the attention of those who seek a 
solution of the problem of the overcrowding of the institu- 
tions of higher learning and of the unemployment in the white 
collar occupations is gradually shifting from the colleges and 
universities to the secondary schools. Except as regards the 
limitation of enrollments in strictly professional courses any 
general restrictions enforced by colleges and universities are 
either futile or dangerous or both. Hope of progress lies in 
a reconsideration of the purpose, the organization, and the 
curricula of the secondary school. 

Just one word in conclusion: In spite of my repeated 
references to the United States, it is quite obvious that the 
overcrowding of the universities and colleges in this country, 
while real in some instances, is far from having reached the 
disquieting proportions which it has reached in Europe. At 
present there is little unemployment among college and uni- 
versity graduates which cannot be explained by the after- 
effects of the depression. Yet it is to be expected that the 
pressure in numbers on the colleges and universities will in- 
crease, that enrollments will continue to go up. So far, even 
in this country, only the middle and lower middle classes find 
their way into higher education. The day is coming when 
common labor will demand its share in higher education, and 
both from the point of view of higher education itself and 
from the point of view of social justice, this is only to be 
defended. 

If this is so, then every social group within a country should 
be able to send its best sons and daughters to the institutions 
of higher learning. In other words, the supply of college and 
university graduates is also likely to increase, and the day may 
come, perhaps it isn’t so very far off, when in this country, 
too, the absorptive capacity of the country will not be enough 
to give work to all those who leave the institutions of higher 
learning, and in that moment then some of the forces which 
are threatening the continuance of western civilization in 
Europe may emerge also in this country. That is why it is 
important to consider these questions before it is too late. 
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It is true we are faced by a dilemma of the first magnitude: 
on the one hand we have the growing tide of student enroll- 
ments which corresponds both to the desire of the masses to 
free themselves economically and socially and the need for an 
educated citizenry; on the other hand, we have the danger of 
lowered standards in teaching and achievement in institutions 
of higher learning and the specter of growing unemployment 
among graduates with all its sinister implications. ‘The di- 
lemma as indicated can be solved, but it will demand the 
best efforts of educators and social scientists. Small countries 
such as Holland and Sweden have appointed more or less offi- 
cial government or semiofficial bodies composed of scientists 
to tackle the problem. I am convinced that neither the United 
States nor any of the other large Western democracies can 
neglect the problem. 








Social Responsibility of School and Court 


By MIRIAM VAN WATERS 


Y THEME is directed toward a joint responsibility 
for training youth in extra-curricular activities, 
stressing the social, the citizenship responsibility of 

the school. The task of the educator in this field is to set the 
goals which our civilization considers desirable, and the task 
of the penologist is to follow along after and to care for those 
who could not make the grade, those who are misfits or who 
have been injured or neglected in the process of going through 
the school system; for crime, that short ugly word, is based on 
innumerable acts of neglect and omission. It is a collective 
abstract word for our neglects and omissions having their 
origin usually in childhood and youth. 

I would like to have you put your attention briefly on the 
whole problem of social invention to overcome social difficulty. 
I would like you to consider the short life span of an idea, 
the juvenile court idea, for example. American social re- 
formers in the 1890’s concerned themselves with the task of 
saving children from criminal law machinery. They estab- 
lished the first juvenile court in Cook County, Illinois, in 1898. 
Today American social reformers are trying to save children 
from the children’s courts that we have established. A whole 
new series of slogans and panaceas has arisen—child councils, 
prevention of delinquency, and so on. Evidently the reliance 
is not to be had on machinery. 

An idea may result in social invention. If it achieves actual 
change in the way we treat human beings it is because we 
have added vital conduct to our sensibilities. Vital conduct 
serves the idea by building a structure, not a machine. It is 
constantly mindful of its function. It does not rely on routine 
but it becomes flexible, vitalizing its actions both by experience 
and by reference to the good idea. The juvenile court move- 
ment has become big: it has swelled, but not grown. 
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I need not dwell on the evidence of failure and breakdown 
in our scheme, our national scheme for handling juvenile 
delinquency. First let me state that the actual delinquency 
rate as measured by those who enter juvenile courts, the actual 
rate as measured by statistics carefully kept and standardized 
by the federal Children’s Bureau, is on a downward trend in 
at least Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts where 
these records have been kept carefully for twenty years; there 
is a 10 per cent decrease. This may be due to a variety of 
social forces at work, but the evidence of failure is not so 
much the delinquency rate as it is the increasing youthfulness 
of our intake in state prisons, the increasing waste of life 
through the capital punishment of youthful offenders, and the 
savage length of sentence that we impose upon youth; for 
no nation in the world in normal times treats its offending 
youth as harshly as we do, and this in spite of thirty-five years 
of the juvenile court. 

Where does the responsibility lie for taking care of delin- 
quent youth, that is, where does the organized social respon- 
sibility lie, granted that the family has broken down in a 
given case? I think that in most of our meetings we are 
prone to stress the shortcomings of the agency we are not 
connected with. ‘The schools will talk about the police and 
the home and the neighborhood, sometimes the church. At 
any meeting where social workers and mental hygienists and 
juvenile court judges get together, they blame the school. The 
question of who is guilty and who is innocent is an idle one. 
I think the leading cause of our moral and intellectual retarda- 
tion is this hunt for the shortcomings of others and our failure 
to realize that the responsibility is with ourselves in so far as 
each and every one of us touches youth. 

Let us examine the work that the juvenile court planned for 
itself to do in the 1890's. It had a concept of child protection. 
It expressed this concept in the theory of chancery law, parens 
patria—the parental power of the state to do for the helpless 
that which they could not do for themselves. You are familiar 
with the old Anglo-Saxon court of equity in which the chan- 
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cellor was the ultimate guardian of those who by reason of 
unsound mind or helplessness of any kind were cared for by 
the state; this solicitude was applied chiefly to those who had 
property rights. The lord chancellor was the guardian of the 
rich young boys and girls whose parents and uncles had been 
killed in the wars. 

The American juvenile court set as its goal the protection 
of the whole period of infancy, namely, up to eighteen or 
twenty-one. Particularly was the child to be protected from 
the harshness and corruption of criminal law procedure. 
Moral responsibility, certainly, was recognized but every force 
to be used was a force for constructive purposes and not mere 
revenge getting. In other words, responsibility fell upon the 
adults to take care of the children and to protect them from 
strains which their low degree of maturation biologically, 
psychologically, and spiritually had not fitted them to carry. 

The founders had the idea and they have it still, so much 
so that this bill, tested out in supreme courts all over the 
United States, stood every legal test. It was declared con- 
stitutional, and reform schools were turned into training 
schools, probation officers were added, etc., and yet the idea 
did not prevent juvenile offenses from being treated as crimes. 
The public thinks perhaps it was the fault of the idea. Those 
who are close to it know that the idea became mechanized. 
People entered this service who were interested primarily in 
it as a livelihood, or as a means of getting on, and the great 
founders, the social inventors turned their minds to something 
else. 

There is a verse in the fortieth chapter of Isaiah which, 
after bidding us “Lift up your eyes on high and behold who 
hath created these things, that bringeth out their host by 
number,” states that they who serve “shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; and they 
shall walk, and not faint.” 

To mount up like an eagle may be likened to the original 
concept— that was easy; for maturity to run along on a short 
course of founding juvenile courts with all of their idealism 
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was not so hard; but for the young men who followed after 
to walk day by day in a routine task without fainting was 
vastly more difficult. 

Now what was the school doing when the juvenile court 
was thinking out its plan of saving American childhood? It 
was confronted with surplus registration, it had compulsory 
education laws to maintain, it had to keep public order. It 
found truancy, sex, theft, disobedience, retardation in its 
schoolrooms. How did the schools in general deal with these 
behavior problems of youth? In general, the schools dealt 
with these behavior problems on a criminalistic basis. They 
turned to the police for models and method. They developed 
‘‘hookey” cops; they developed repressive classes and schools 
for truants. In other words, there was a lag on the part of 
the school system in accepting social invention; the juvenile 
court had early linked itself with scientific examinations! 
medical inspections, mental hygiene, and progressive education. 
By and large the school did not follow these concepts for 
troublesome cases within the school. 

The family had broken down, there was divorce and 
poverty and unemployment, and then youth was thrown out to 
make its own decisions. In no other country, I repeat, is youth 
given so much freedom to make adult decisions, and in no 
country is a mistake of youth punished with such harshness. 

What can the school do as a social agency, granted the 
families of the individuals I am talking about have broken 
down? The school can go back to its early compulsory regis- 
tration law and it can establish a registration for all youth. 
It does now in a sense, but it can make that vastly more effec- 
tive socially. We have no national problem of delinquency; 
we have only neighborhood problems of delinquency. Each 
and every one of these million hitch-hikers, unemployed young 
people wandering about the country, found on the San Ber- 
nardino Pass, found in Florida, found in every state and often 
in a stolen car they have taken from one state line to another, 
belongs somewhere, in a neighborhood where the schoolmaster 
and the postmaster and the priest and the village policeman 
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know him. That is not quite so true of the cities, but the 
cities, too, upon analysis of their juvenile court population will 
find they have certain neighborhood knowledge of the youth 
before the juvenile court. 

If the schools would register their people under eighteen, 
let us say, know at all times where they are, and take the 
leadership of calling upon departments of public welfare or 
whatever relief agency, federal or local, there is in the com- 
munity to get the young people back into the neighborhood, 
then if the schools could assume leadership for guiding their 
school day at least in some form of student participation, a 
great deal would be accomplished. If the schools could intro- 
duce the ideas of the juvenile court in dealing with the schools’ 
delinquency, it would help a great deal. 

Who is it that initiates court proceedings in crime and 
delinquency? It is always an individual. It may be the police- 
man; it may be the parent; it may be the social worker; or it 
may be the teacher who wants to have this child brought be- 
fore the court. What can the court do? There are only two 
things the court can do since we have eliminated the concept 
of revenge in our legal system theoretically. First, the court 
can protect the rights of childhood, working with parents, 
improving conditions, removing sources of moral contamina- 
tion. Second, it can work out corrective processes. These 
corrective processes are very largely educational, of the kind 
that you who are dealing with secondary education in com- 
munities which have to provide for vast numbers of boys and 
girls know best. 

I would like to tell you what living in a prison has taught 
me. I have worked in juvenile courts, I have worked in com- 
munities, but now for five years I have shared life with about 
400 women between seventeen and seventy, and fifty some 
infants born to the mothers who have been sent there. One 
outstanding thing I have learned is the skill of the delinquent. 
If you examine some of the craft work, handwork, the home 
economics turnout, the singing of Bach, the writing of some 
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poetry, the wood carving, the original designing, you will be [ 





astonished, I think, at the skill and the accuracy set forth. 

Some of you, just as a footnote, might be interested in an 
article in the April Atlantic Monthly called ‘Pegasus in 
Prison,” written by Hilda Hinckley who is a colleague of mine 
in Framingham; the article is largely based on the poetry 
written by these young women convicts during the course of 
their prison sentence. 

Delinquents show great capacity for adjustment under cer- 
tain conditions. Not long ago in Joliet Penitentiary I aor 
permitted by the warden to interview a youth of twenty-two 
whom I have known since he was seventeen, Russell Mc- 
Williams, imprisoned for life for murder. This youth threw 
himself on the mercy of the court and plead guilty. He had 
no prior criminal record. He committed his crime under the 
influence of drink. He left school at the age of thirteen and 
a half and went to work in a dog biscuit factory and turned / 
over all his wages to his tubercular mother who has died since 
he was in prison. 

He met a boy who had a girl and a broken-down Ford. 
They went out riding. They began to hold up gasoline sta- 
tions to get money to give girls chicken sandwiches and alcohol. 
After a brief period, about a month (all the time he was turn- 
ing back his wages to his mother) he committed his crime and 
shot a motorman. The judge condemned him to die and it 
took the combined efforts of Clarence Darrow, of Julia 
Lathrop (who founded the Children’s Bureau), of Jane 
Addams, and a few others to go to the Supreme Court. Since 
the youth had thrown himself on the mercy of the court the 
trial judge was bound, under the law, to examine into the 
mitigating circumstances. In such instances the judge has the 
obligation which goes with full discretion. Youth was the 
chief mitigating factor. It was a case which could have gone 
to juvenile court; or if tried in the adult criminal court the 
penalty could have been one to ten years or life. 

Russell entered prison at the age of seventeen. The gov- 
ernor had commuted the death penalty to ninety-nine years. 
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I could not help comparing him as I saw him recently (after 
five years of the stiffest course of penal education) with the 
youth of our best secondary schools. I have seen also a good 
deal of the youth of our best private schools. Russell has a 
firmer grip on reality and a more subtle understanding. He 
has poise and that imponderable quality we call insight. I 
should say he is not only a better judge of men, but a better 
judge of himself. His present maturity of personality is 
astonishing. 

Do you think that the prison system intended this result, 
or studied his needs, or adapted its discipline and instruction 
to bring about this education? Nothing is more unlikely. 
The grim prison went its course as irresistibly as a modern 
factory. 

What happened is that a sensitive youth with durable 
quality was caught in the crisis of a prison sentence and by 
the shock method was forced to learn reality. 

So the second thing that this Framingham prison experience 
[a taught me is that prison is not of necessity all on the 
destructive side. We view our prisons with loathing or 
humiliation, as the confession of our failure, and well we 
might, but the point that I am trying to make to you educa- 
tors and to myself is that it may be we have overlooked some- 
thing in planning our schemes of education for youth. This 
something may be the offering of difficulty, limitation, and 
danger. I have observed that prison supplies these. There 
is great danger of arousing antagonism and repression, there 
is great danger in continuing these limitations too long, but at 
least for those who have never grown roots or for those who 
suddenly have been uprooted, the penal institution does have 
something to offer. 

Perhaps you may find what I mean in that book called 
Asylum by Seabrook, the brilliant fellow who wanted to write 
but didn’t want to put himself to the test of reality, and so he 
drank so everyone would say, “Look what a fine fellow is 
throwing himself away.” Then when he got to the institution 
he found nothing he wanted to do which he could do, his 
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energy was challenged back upon himself and he faced reality; 
his shell cracked and for the first time he was able to make a 
diagnosis of his own loss of energy. 

Perhaps we could provide more real responsibility for 
children and provide more actual crises in their lives—crises 
of reality—than we have done in this civilization. 

A third thing that I have been taught by my Framingham 
experience is that a very small proportion of the people in 
the prisons are criminals. The vast majority, in the first in- 
stance, would not be in prison if this were Europe. We have 
a greater crime rate, because we have a different standard be- 
fore the bar of justice. Perhaps 75 per cent of those in 
our prisons are there for domestic discord: a stubborn child, 
an adulterous or a deserting wife, neglect of minor child, drink, 
sex without a marriage license. In other words, you will 
find the crime problem by and large of the whole United 
States much smaller than you had ever thought it was, if you 
make an independent study. It looms large to us—I mean 
the crime which gets into the newspapers, the glaring crime 
problem—because it is a source of revenue to press, to police, 
and to politics. 

And why is it a source of revenue to our newspapers? We 
read them. Why do we read the crime news with avidity? 
It is because when successful the criminal represents our own 
goals of civilization, namely, getting something with the least 
effort, getting something perhaps for nothing; living a life 
of little obligation and responsibility with the maximum of 
excitement, living by favor and escaping by luck; bartering 
true freedom for profits and health for indulgence or inertia. 
That is the type of thing we find so frequently in the com- 
munity at large, the goals of the typical middle class family: 
money magic; something for nothing or very little—and 
whether we know it or not, when the criminal succeeds, the 
organized criminal, he is stimulated by the goals of our 
modern civilization toward ‘“‘success.” 

I think the reason why so few reformatories and training 
schools reform, and possibly the reason why so few classes in 
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citizenship produce good citizens, is that the individuals 
therein find so few adults worthy of imitation. Personnel is 
very important. An intense caring is also important. And 
because I think Jane Addams expressed this better than any- 
one else, although I have told this story another time in 
Washington I am going to tell it here—of the social worker 
who climbed the tenement house steps. She was very tired. | 
She had neglected her vacations. She saw the mother feeding 
this infant corned beef and cabbage and so she told her to stop 
and feed the child something else with vitamins. The tenement 
house mother looked at the tired social worker and said, 
‘Well, Miss, you ain’t no ad for them vittles.”’ 

For penal education, at least, it is essential that the per- 
‘sonalities surrounding youth be worthy of imitation and | 
| possess worthwhile goals. | 

I think our educational system in process of flux, revaluat- | 
ing its goals, will probably stress participation and citizenship 
more and more, and | want to warn you of those easy comforts 

| the pseudo-scientists have given you, namely, that failures are 
\all feeble-minded or psychotic. 

The failures which burden your conscience are not those 
who merely fail in school but who succeed in penal institutions. 
For some of these I am willing to accept the diagnosis, feeble- 
minded or psychotic, though I confess it explains nothing about 
these persons. They must all share life in a modern world. 
Most of them can be trained and educated. 

I assure you, were you forced suddenly to become superin- 
tendent of a prison, once you knew your group intimately, 
you would not be able to distinguish a body of American young 
prisoners from the student body of the average school for a 
similar age group. You would have to use the same methods, 

employ the same skills, reach for the same goals, and this to 

/ my mind puts new vitality in the hope of establishing in this 
country a Christian penology not based on a theory of awards 

| and punishments, but on collective efforts to reach goals of 
vital citizenship. 





Cooperative Aids for Financial Problems 
By LLOYD MOREY 


HE well-known legend of Mark Hopkins, the student 

and the log, constitutes a lovely tradition. It extols the 

intellectual processes of education which are the high 
purposes of educational endeavor. It minimizes the mechan- 
ical adjuncts and material accessories of the educational pro- 
gram. 

Nevertheless, as a practical procedure, such an arrangement 
as the legend suggests is long since obsolete. The demands of 
education at all levels in our day are such that material aids of 
an extended character are both common and essential; and to 
carry on the kind of program which public, parents, and stu- 
dents alike insist upon requires the presence of an adequate 
staff, suitable facilities, and provision for continuity and 
permanence. The Educational Policies Commission points 
out in its excellent volume on The Unique Function of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy that “American Society could 
exist on some level of comfort and convenience without im- 
proved roads, electric lights, or sanitary codes; it did in the 
eighteenth century and at the same time demonstrated qualities 
of true greatness.” The same might be said as to education. 
Instruction and research of a kind could be carried on without 
modern devices, but not in a way to correspond with our ac- 
cepted standards of living. 

The result of this condition is that financial support and 
financial administration are required. Before buildings can be 
built, equipment purchased, teachers employed, instruction be- 
gun, or research inaugurated, there must be a sound financial 
program. This program must give assurance that resources 
will be provided to the extent necessary to carry out the edu- 
cational plan continuously and with reasonable completeness, 
and that, when those resources are provided, they will be con- 
served and administered in such a way as to achieve the 
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greatest effectiveness. For these reasons finance, though not 
the major purpose of education, becomes a part of every con- 
sideration relating to it. The efficient administration of fi- 
nance, therefore, affects in a vital manner every step taken. 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly, for so long executive secretary of the 
Association of American Colleges, said in the 1936 American 
Yearbook, “The most serious problems with which college 
administrators have had to contend during the past few years 
have been in the field of finance.” 

Because of these facts, the American Council on Education 
about two years ago convinced the General Education Board 
that a Financial Advisory Service should be set up. Since that 
time this Service has been functioning on a modest budget with 
two full-time persons during the first year and three at present, 
and what time I am able to devote to it. Until December 1, 
1936, George E. Van Dyke served as technical associate in 
charge of the office in Washington. Since that time, John B. 
Goodwin has filled this place, and since September 1, 1936 A. 
Robert Seass has been engaged as research assistant with Miss 
Winifred Reeves as office secretary. We have been working 
away quietly in aiding colleges and educational groups in find- 
ing principles of financial administration and in solving specific 
financial problems. 

The work of the Service is carried on under the general 
guidance of an advisory committee of nine persons selected 
from various types of institutions and various sections of the 
country. The committee includes not only financial officers 
but one college president and a professor of education. The 
present members are: 


J. Harvey Cain, assistant treasurer, Catholic University of America 

John C. Christensen, controller and assistant secretary, University of 
Michigan 

E. S. Erwin, assistant comptroller, Stanford University 

Horace S. Ford, treasurer, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

F. L. Jackson, treasurer, Davidson College 

John Dale Russell, associate professor of education, University of 
Chicago 
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John L. Seaton, president, Albion College 
W. E. Wagoner, controller, Ball State Teachers College 


It is a pleasure to record the devoted and effective endeavor 
of all persons who have been connected with the work. 

The first purpose of the Service was to extend and solidify 
the work of the National Committee on Standard Reports for 
Institutions of Higher Education. This committee, as doubt- 
less all present recall, made an exhaustive study of the prob- 
lems of accounting and financial reporting for colleges and 
universities. The committee found that, in spite of much 
good work, there was a widespread lack of thoroughness and 
adequacy in these important matters, and a general absence of 
uniformity in procedure and terminology, or even of agree- 
ment on fundamental principles. In 1935 it issued its final 
report in the form of the volume, Financial Reports for Col- 
leges and Universities, published by the University of Chicago 
Press. With that event it terminated its work and disbanded. 

The recommendations of the committee were adopted 
speedily by the various business officers associations and other 
educational bodies and by many institutions. Yet there are 
many institutions that even now are not following them. The 
Council and the General Education Board did not wish this 
important work to stop when half done. They felt that too 
many excellent studies of the kind had ended with the publica- 
tion and distribution of a report. For that reason, they en- 
deavored to make provision for the further extension of this 
work until such a time as it will become generally accepted and 
the accounts and reports of all institutions brought to a high 
level of perfection and similarity. 

But some of you may say—this is merely a matter of book- 
keeping. Do not be misled; the subject is not one to be taken 
lightly. Bookkeeping, it is true, is not an end in itself. It 
is an incident in the production of information. But upon 
this information decisions of vital consequence continuously 
must be made. ‘The bookkeeping records furnish much of 
the data on which nearly every question of administrative 
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policy must be decided. For this reason it is essential that 
the books be kept so as to record facts properly and provide 
needed information promptly and accurately. It is necessary 
that that information be correct, available when needed, and 
in a form readily understood. Otherwise, serious embarrass- 
ment sooner or later results, due solely to defective book- 
keeping. 

Finance asserts itself in three ways in connection with edu- 
cational administration: first, through planning; second, 
through operation; and third, through accountability. For 
each of these processes suitable tools and mechanisms are 
essential. In connection with the function of planning the most 
important financial tool is the budget. The great statesman, 
Gladstone, properly appraised the value of this instrument 
when he said: “Budgets are not merely affairs of arithmetic, 
but in a thousand ways go to the root of prosperity of in- 
dividuals, the relation of classes, and the strength of king- 
doms.”” No educational institution or organization, however 
small, can safely undertake to manage its finances without the 
guidance of a properly prepared and wisely administered 
budget. 

In the functions of operation in an educational institution— 
by which we mean every activity having to do with the daily 
on-going of the organization in all its phases—finance enters 
into practically every consideration. In employment, in pur- 
chasing, in plant operation, maintenance, and development, in 
producing and collecting income, the financial implications are 
ever present. For all of these activities an adequate account- 
ing system is necessary, for through it must constantly be 
made available the financial facts needed both for adminis- 
trative guidance and control and for evidence of fidelity of 
oficers and employees responsible for handling financial 
matters. 

Inseparably allied to the problem of operation is that of 
accountability which expresses itself through properly pre- 
pared financial reports. All of these instrumentalities—the 
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budget, the accounts, the reports—constitute essential tools of 
financial administration necessary for the proper guidance of 
every educational institution. The Financial Advisory Service 
is concerned with all of them. 

In promoting improved methods of accounting and report- 
ing the Financial Advisory Service has invited institutional 
officers to submit their financial reports for criticism and com- 
ment. We were asked by 124 institutions to make such an 
examination and in many cases the forms of statements were 
revised in the office and submitted to the institutions concerned 
with full explanations. The Service has in its files the financial 
reports, published or typewritten, of over 250 collegiate 
institutions. 

The Service has received approximately 200 requests for 
advice on specific problems other than those relating to the 
analysis of financial reports. Among the subjects on which 
help has been requested are the following: 

Problems of investment of endowment funds. 

Plans for financial campaigns. 

Insurance on buildings and equipment. 

Depreciation of plant. 

Faculty housing. 

Unit costs of instruction. 

Allocation of funds to various activities. 

Faculty retirement and annuity plans. 

. Organization of the governing board and its committees. 

10. Preparation and operation of the budget. 

11. Administration of student loan funds. 

12. Duties and responsibilities of the chief business officer. 

13. Legislation affecting colleges and universities. 

14. Accounting for contributed service in Catholic institu- 
tions. 


15. Legal status of gift funds with respect to their trust 
character. 


In addition to correspondence, the technical associate has 
visited twenty-nine institutions at their invitation and expense, 
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one state department of education, and one church board of 
education. In all of these cases specific help was given in 
problems relating to financial management. 

The Service has also organized and aided in the carrying 
out of four conferences dealing especially with accounting and 
reporting. These include: 

1. The first meeting of business officers of the Pacific Coast 
institutions as a result of which an association of business off- 
cers in that area was organized, held at Stanford University, 
March 1936. 

2. Accounting conference for institutions in New England 
and the North Atlantic states held in New York City, April 
1936. 

3. Program on problems of financial administration in the 
college and university department of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, Louisville, April 1937. 

4. Program on accounting and financial reporting, Southern 
Association of College and University Business Officers, 
Atlanta, April 1937. 

Members of the staff have attended or addressed fifteen 
other meetings of collegiate associations. 

The Service has prepared and published eight bulletins on 
matters dealing with financial administration and has made a 
first distribution of these bulletins without charge to all col- 
leges and universities. In addition, several articles on specific 
subjects have been prepared and published in various educa- 
tional journals. 

The Service has cooperated with a number of existing or- 
ganizations and agencies in dealing with problems within its 
scope, including the various business officers associations, 
United States Office of Education, the Tennessee State De- 
partment of Education, and several church boards of educa- 
tion. A cooperative project on uniform accounting and f- 
nancial reporting for teachers colleges was recently set up in 
conjunction with the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. A similar undertaking is in prospect in the junior col- 


lege field. 
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The Service has in preparation an accounting manual for 
small colleges describing in detail a system of accounts and 
reports for such institutions which will be in harmony with the 
recommendations of the National Committee on Standard 
Reports. G. A. Mills, bursar of Princeton University, is 
preparing this volume with the aid of an editorial committee 
consisting of F. M. Cochran, business manager, Albion Col- 
lege; F. L. Jackson, treasurer, Davidson College; and W. B. 
Franke, C.P.A., New York City. This volume will be pub- 
lished and distributed to the colleges in the near future. 
The Service is also working with the superintendents of 
buildings and grounds in the development of a cost system 
for their activities which will provide more adequate informa- 
tion and methods of control of the expenditures relating 
thereto. 

The importance of endowment in educational finance is al- 
most too obvious to be mentioned. Over 70 per cent of the 
collegiate institutions of the country are of the privately con- 
trolled type depending largely upon the income from endow- 
ment to maintain their work. The management of endowment 
funds presents many problems. The necessity for a strict ac- 
counting and segregation of such funds to preserve principal 
and at the same time secure the largest income possible makes 
this problem in many respects the greatest which privately 
controlled institutions have to face. 

The management of such funds is never a simple or easy 
matter. In the immediate past, however, the unusual condi- 
tions prevailing have resulted in the creation of new and more 
dificult problems. Because of this fact, the General Educa- 
tion Board asked the Service to determine as accurately as 
possible just what has happened to endowment funds in the 
past ten years. An intimate study has been made of a rep- 
resentative group of institutions. For the purpose of the 
study, the group was divided into three divisions based on the 
amount of endowment. Comparable figures for a ten-year 
period, both as to amount of endowment and amount of in- 
come therefrom, were compiled and checked. The results 
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of the study were used in part by Dr. Trevor Arnett in his re- 
cently published paper on “Observations on the Financial 
Condition of Colleges and Universities in the United States.” * 
The complete material was presented in the April issue of THE 
EDUCATIONAL REcorD and has been reprinted in a separate 
bulletin. I hardly need to tell you that it shows clearly that 
the colleges are losing ground with respect to their endow- 
ment, which means that if their work is to be preserved and 
strengthened sources of increase in this endowment or of other 
income to take its place shortly must be found. 

A closely related subject has to do with the nature of obliga- 
tions of governing boards as trustees of funds which they re- 
ceive. These obligations vary in different states and in accord- 
ance with the conditions of different gifts. The exact nature of 
such obligations upon trustees are all too little understood and 
all too frequently disregarded. An analysis of the problems 
relating to this subject will be published shortly. 

All of these undertakings deal with specific items of finan- 
cial management. Nevertheless the necessity for a broad 
basis of approach to the entire field of financial administration 
has not been overlooked. The National Committee suc- 
ceeded in setting up fundamental principles of accounting and 
reporting. There is a further need, however, for principles 
and standards covering all phases of business practice. This 
subject is now under study in cooperation with the business off- 
cers associations. Out of it it is hoped that what may be 
termed a check-list on administrative efficiency in the business 
and financial realm may be compiled similar to guides for edu- 
cational services which already exist. When that is done, 
manuals of procedure for the guidance of institutional officers 
and employees are contemplated. The outline of one such 
manual in the purchasing field is already in preparation in 
cooperation with the Educational Buyers Association. 

Closely related to this subject is that of training and oppor- 
tunity in the field of collegiate business administration. Edu- 
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cational business administration has become an important field 
of service. Its development has been recent and rapid. Its 
responsibilities are such that specific training and experience 
are needed to fit persons properly for its duties. 

In past years suitably trained persons were not available for 
such positions and institutional boards and executives were 
obliged to make appointments from among persons fitted in 
the best way possible by personal qualities and general business 
experience. ‘The field is one for which young persons should 
be encouraged to a limited extent to prepare, so that institu- 
tions may be enabled to find for vacant positions individuals 
who have had the proper background and experience. The 
Financial Advisory Service has just published a bulletin con- 
taining a statement of qualities to be sought for in this respect 
and methods by which those interested in careers of this kind 
may prepare themselves. 

Many other subjects of equal importance to the foregoing 
are on our calendar for attention when time and resources 
make it possible. The list indicates to a degree the extent of 
problems of financial management which confront adminis- 
trators in colleges and universities at the present time, and the 
extent of interest in finding the best ways of meeting them. 

The Financial Advisory Service is a cooperative movement. 
It is a part of the American Council on Education which is 
itself a cooperative organization. Its work is made possible 
through the cooperation and aid of the General Education 
Board. Its cooperative character is further emphasized by its 
advisory committee and by its close relationship to business 
oficers associations and other educational bodies. In every 
way possible it endeavors to work in cooperation with other 
agencies interested in problems with which it seeks to deal. 

It is upon the advantages of such cooperation over regimen- 
tation or centralized direction in education that I wish to 
dwell. In higher education, especially, the importance of 
institutional autonomy and freedom of effort cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. Again quoting from the Educational 
Policies Commission in The Unique Function of Education in 
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American Democracy: “School and college authorities are 
compelled by the obligations of their trust to safeguard the 
fundamental nature of the educational functions, and to point 
out with unceasing reiteration its primary and basic character, 
its intellectual and moral contributions to the maintenance of 
the society upon which all services depend for their existence 
and support.” Central agencies provide the ways and means 
for setting up ideals and standards and for bringing about 
exchange of experiences and ideas. There are some matters 
such as financial reporting in which uniformity is advantageous 
and this uniformity can be brought about through the efforts 
of central agencies of a cooperative type such as the Financial 
Advisory Service. It is far better that this condition be 
realized through such voluntary efforts than through manda- 
tory laws or regulations, even though a longer time is required 
for the purpose. The cooperative program leaves the way 
open for individuality of action where that is needed but brings 
emphasis on the advantages of authority and standardization 
to the extent mutually advantageous. It is this kind of 
autonomy for which we should steadily strive in higher educa- 
tion. The greatest achievements in scientific endeavor and in 
the imparting and increase of knowledge have been attained 
more through institutional and individual initiative and 
through cooperation than through legislation. 

Cooperation is needed in the field of higher education not 
only among institutions of similar types but among all insti- 
tutions. There is a tendency to set privately controlled schools 
into a group distinct from publicly supported universities 
and colleges. It is frequently suggested that they have 
little or nothing in common. It is even suggested on occasion 
that these groups are in competition with each other. This 
seems to me exceedingly unfortunate. All of our types of 
higher education forms of organization have their place and 
their importance. Each type has its problems and difficulties, 
and I do not believe it can be said that these burdens are more 
or less heavy in one group than in another. The private in- 
stitutions wish eagerly for the seemingly inexhaustible re- 
sources of the state to rely upon for support, forgetting the 
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dificult problems of relationships with political departments 
inherent in that situation. The public institutions long for 
wealthy and beneficent alumni to endow them, and the freedom 
from interference of governmental officers and bodies, for- 
getting the manifold obligations which attach to such gifts and 
the sleepless nights of uncertainty as to when the needed gifts 
may materialize. Neither can be said to have a definite ad- 
vantage over the other. Furthermore, the differences are by 
no means as great as may at first seem. The National Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports found perfectly feasible what at 
first seemed impossible—a broad plan of accounting and re- 
porting equally applicable to both public and private institu- 
tions. The same will apply in many other situations and will 
be found to be equally advantageous to both groups. 

Clearly, the greatest need of higher education in this day 
is additional and more secure financial resources. Unfor- 
tunately, the Financial Advisory Service can aid institutions 
very little in meeting this greatest problem. It would have 
little difficulty in justifying its existence and securing universal 
blessing if it could. But it can aid in a measure in improving 
administration of available resources, and thereby increasing 
their effectiveness. Thus even the “‘widow’s mite’ may be 
made to serve for another day, and the confidence needed to 
inspire added support materially enlarged. 

The financial future of higher education is not clear. It 
never has been clear. But this is evident of it at present: 
There is a definite call for a more intensive analysis of financial 
problems. Higher education is constantly being subjected 
to greater tests as to whether even the present outlays for it 
are justified. Yet we who are here all well know that even 
these outlays are insufficient and that they must steadily in- 
crease if the work is to be done adequately and properly. If 
support is to be secured for such a program, facts to justify 
it must be available, together with evidence of sound and wise 
financial administration. The Financial Advisory Service hopes 
to contribute in a small way toward making it possible for 
every collegiate institution to meet these problems in the 
most thorough and convincing manner possible. 
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By RAYMOND A. KENT 
Tse area and activity which we call education, were it 


not for the large sums which we see and hear in these 

more recent days, would seem to be nothing short of big 
business, and in spite of the fact that other figures may make 
them seem small I shall cite some amounts. 

According to the latest data that are available from the 
United States Office of Education, the amount invested in 
physical plant in higher education in America is $2,253,- 
000,000; the amount in endowment is $1,539,728,000. The 
annual expenditure for educational and general purposes is 
$369,661,000; for capital outlays, $29,503,000; for auxiliary 
activities and other non-educational activities, $39,668,000; a 
total annual outlay for higher education in America of 
$438,832,000. 

In secondary education the annual expense, including capital 
outlay, is $603,335,000. This makes a total between higher 
and secondary education of $1,042,167,000. 

I submit to you that these are considerable sums. I wish 
that I might have obtained information on higher education 
particularly with reference to the amounts that are involved 
in the support of general education, for that is the part to 
which I shall direct my remarks. Of course, professional 
education is included in these figures, but inasmuch as pro- 
fessional education is affected by, as well as associated with, 
general education in these higher educational institutions, 
these figures may not be altogether out of place. 

Since its beginning, as has already been referred to by our 
chairman of the evening, America has had great faith in edu- 
cation. The founders of this country had great faith in educa- 
tion, and through their faith that was expressed in works they 
made their impress which has remained with us until the pres- 
ent time in some cases. Witness Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
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Jefferson, and George Washington; although the last did not 
succeed in having a national university built, there are several 
which bear his name, and there is still continuing activity for 
the founding of a national university. From then until now 
the American people have had not only unshaken and con- 
tinuous faith, but increasingly have expressed their faith in 
general education. 

The questions are often asked: What is general education 
for? What are the results that we may expect from it? 
Although we seem to be unanimous in our faith, our answers 
to these questions are certainly not unanimous. One of the 
most noted of American university presidents said, in an 
address delivered in this city last January before a group of 
educators, that a course in Cherokee well taught was better 
as an educational discipline than a course in current history. 

Another quite as outstanding president of a leading Ameri- 
can university in two recent annual reports has stressed in no 
uncertain terms his conviction that one of the major responsi- 
bilities of the institution over which he presides is to see that 
the men whom it graduates are gentlemen. More recently he 
is reported through the press to have written a letter to a 
school child in an adjoining state in which he attested his judg- 
ment as to the great importance of the study of foreign 
languages to achieve the purposes of general education. In 
this letter he was not reported to have associated the attain- 
ment of the objective which he said is that of general educa- 
tion, namely, to make gentlemen, with the study of foreign 
languages, but one is left to draw his own conclusion. 

Another leading American university president has said on 
more than one occasion, and has written in more than one 
place, that the sole interest which general education should 
have in the student is in his intellectual development. 

These three men are frequently quoted. They are real 
leaders in American higher education. Here are three dis- 
parate statements—answers if you please—to the questions: 
What is general education for, what are the results which we 
may expect from it? I said a few moments ago that America 
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has great faith in general education, and I spoke by the Word, 
because in the first verse of the eleventh chapter of Hebrews 
it is stated by that man who was one of the leaders of the 
‘New Deal” in Hebraism: ‘Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen,” or as is stated in 
the American translation by Professor Goodspeed: ‘Faith 
means the assurance of what we hope for. It is our convic- 
tion about things we cannot see.” 

We seldom turn to the student to ask what he thinks college 
ought to be for, or the results that he thinks should come from 
it. But a gentleman is reported to me recently as having told 
of an experience he had in connection with his perambulations 
over the country as representative of one of the government 
activities. He made up his mind that he was going to inquire 
from students as to why they came to college, and he stopped 
one on the campus, a young woman, and asked her why she 
came to college. As he told it, she shifted from her left foot 
to her right, changed her gum from the east side of her mouth 
to the west, and said: “I came to college hoping to be went 
with, but it ain’t yet.’ That was faith in what she anticipated, 
but rather a realistic observation on the outcome. 

Some of the indices with respect to general education which 
seem to me to be worthy of attention at the present time are 
more or less implicit in the attitude which we have toward 
it—that is the one of faith. Yesterday morning the Problems 
and Plans Committee listened to a statement made by one 
who is carrying on an activity associated with the American 
Council. In this statement the Committee was told that a 
certain report on secondary education had been sent out to 
some twenty men who were accepted as leaders in this field, 
and they were asked what they thought about it, with the 
result that there was unanimous disagreement on everything 
except one point, and that is that something ought to be done 
about it. 

We have still represented in our secondary schools and in 
our colleges (independent colleges and colleges associated 
with universities) not merely the rudiments in most cases but 
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still to a considerable degree the core of a curriculum which 
has been with us since the founding of the first American col- 
lege three hundred years ago; and the new arguments, which 
in a way are not any longer new, as to why certain subjects 
are retained in that curriculum indicate a lack of familiarity 
with the reasons for their original inclusion. Particularly is 
this true, for example, with reference to mathematics and 
Latin, originally inserted into the curriculum, not in this 
country but before it got to this country, as tools to be used 
by persons who were to enter specific types of occupations. 
The reasons alleged why these are to be retained now are no 
longer associated with occupational relationships but with 
what is called a culture or cultural outcomes that are to accrue 
from them. Someone has well said recently, speaking of that 
kind of a curriculum, that those subjects when originally put 
in were for an aristocracy of education, and those who still 
cling to such a curriculum, or who still advocate it, either in 
the secondary school or in the college, are clinging to only the 
tatters of the garments of an educational aristocracy. 

For three hundred years the philosophy of faith has domi- 
nated general education in America. For three hundred years 
we have relied chiefly upon the same instruments to achieve 
whatever goals in our judgment should be achieved at any 
particular time. You will say that this statement is untrue 
because in the meanwhile science has come in, natural sciences 
and social sciences, and I will admit that you are right. But 
at the same time we still have the arguments, we still have 
the curricula that were set up originally, and ground has been 
given to these newer subjects only slowly and grudgingly. 

The old solutions, the solutions on old bases, the answers 
to the questions which I have raised, what is general education 
for and what results should we expect from it, have been given 
to us and we have accepted them from authoritarian sources. 
The results have been predetermined on the part of those 
who have given the answers, and on the part of those who 
have accepted those answers. At least the latter have tacitly 
agreed to these results. They have been determined in an 
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authoritarian way, first, from theological sources; in later 
years, from legalistic and from metaphysical sources. We 
call them philosophical, we say that we have a philosophy of 
education and from that source we derive the reasons why 
we should give certain types of curricula and certain courses 
of study and contents thereof. 

During the time that has elapsed between the original ac- 
ceptance of these courses and the present there have been some 
most significant things. When Harvard College was opened 
there were no public schools in America, there was no 
‘‘people’s school” as we hear that term used on occasion now. 
After a while a public school system was started, a publicly 
supported system was set up. ‘Today according to figures 
which are available and known to many of you, perhaps most 
of you, there is justifiable ground for stating that the second- 
ary school in America is rapidly becoming the people’s school, 
because the proportion of young people who are eligible to 
attend it is increasing in such a ratio that it is constantly ab- 
sorbing larger numbers of those who are of the years to at- 
tend it. 

But not only is that true; another change is coming to pass. 
In the earliest days there was widespread illiteracy and the 
first object of education in this country was to teach people to 
read and write, mainly to read the Scriptures intelligently, 
then getting down into the larger masses of people, to do away 
with the widespread illiteracy. Later, as agricultural pursuits 
gave place gradually to industrial development, we had other 
purposes to be served for the general population. Vocational 
education later came in. But today a situation prevails the 
like of which was unknown in the earliest years, and the par- 
allel of which has never before been known in this country. 
There is no occupation in which one may engage today, there 
is no vocation into which one may enter, which does not have 
shot through and through it certain implications of a social 
character. The result is, as has been so forcefully set forth in 
that remarkable little volume from the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association, those who 
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engage in industry today engage in a vocation which must take 
account, if it is to be as intelligent and efficient as industry, of 
social conditions, social forces, social relationships whose ac- 
counting was never before given any considerable attention by 
such groups. 

It was only last week, I believe, that a national association 
of physicians meeting in St. Louis was addressed by one who 
is considered by many today to be the leading social philos- 
opher of America, John Dewey. As Mr. Dewey spoke to 
that group he said: “It is of no use for you to heal men’s 
bodies unless you can help men to live together more effectively 
and more successfully.” 

Because of these changes that have come about, because of 
our using, if I may speak of it as such, an old instrument in 
general education—partly for these reasons; not wholly, to 
be sure—certain results are making themselves evident. They 
are showing themselves on the one hand within the confines of 
formal education itself. As we look the field over, as we 
consider certain things which have happened in recent years, 
as we see the trend that is unmistakably upon us, these consid- 
erations among others seem to justify the statement that there 
is no activity within colleges and universities of America, tak- 
ing the country as a whole today, that is more potential of 
harm and more inimical to the genuine fundamental educa- 
tional purposes and achievement of these institutions than is 
intercollegiate athletics. 

In another field we find that the presence and the adminis- 
tration of formalized social life in institutions is another phase 
that has gotten out of hand, so to speak, of general education. 
At least it has in the judgment of some. I am not now pass- 
ing judgment upon it myself. We find for example, that in 
Swarthmore College within the last few years sororities by 
vote of the women students themselves have been dispensed 
with; and while I do not know the exact situation, according 
to press reports that seem to be reliable, something of that 


kind is about to occur with respect to fraternities at Dart- 
mouth College. 
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There is still another direction in which we find that the in- 
terests and activities of students themselves have broken 
through the confines of the limitations imposed by our own 
traditional general education. For the last two or three years 
on April 22 there has occurred on many college campuses 
throughout this country something that administrators in, 
many cases just haven’t known what to do with. It has been 
the object of ridicule and of severe criticism by the ‘100 per- 
center” Americans, by alumni of certain types, and by citizens 
who feel that the future of the country has been imperiled by 
the activities which have occurred on that day. I refer to the 
advance sit-down war strike, the so-called ‘“‘Peace Strike’’ on 
college campuses. 

Nobody for one moment, it seems to me, irrespective of his 
judgment as to its merits or demerits, will deny that the main 
issue involved and taken under consideration by the students 
concerned is of paramount importance not merely to these 
students as they live into the future, but to the welfare of this 
country as a whole. And yet we find such divergent methods 
of handling it. We find it pushed to one side in some institu- 
tions as though it had nothing to do with the life of the col- 
lege. We find it unrecognized and without a possibility of 
being recognized, as though it had nothing to do with the 
student life or student interests, except in a damaging way. 
This is another illustration of where our traditional concepts 
with respect to the content of general education will not hold. 
It is new wine in old bottles, and the bottles have already burst. 

And then there are certain problems which are on the out- 
side, so to speak, of these educational institutions, and are 
there to some degree certainly because of the conditions I have 
indicated with respect to general education. May I group two 
or three of these under the general heading of the lack of 
satisfactory adjustment of young people. Whether this is 
what we call the “youth problem” or whether we can define 
that problem, I don’t pretend to know; but I do know that 
young men and women are finding it increasingly difficult to 
make certain adjustments. 
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Not only is it true with respect to young men and women. 
It is true also with respect to children, growing partly, for 
example, out of the fact that the American home is having 
inroads made upon it by what we call divorce; that it is having 
voices come into it over a metal wire, which voices cannot be 
kept out if you have a certain instrument, and yet whose 
influence upon the ideals and emotions, as well as upon the 
informational contents of the minds of children within that 
home, is tremendous. 

This lack of proper adjustment arises also because of eco- 
nomic situations more recently developing, which we refer to 
as unemployment; and in this connection some of us are in- 
clined to forget the increasing unemployment of young people 
by reason of court decisions and legislation, and that this con- 
dition with respect to unemployment is not something which 
will go away when and if the depression goes. It has not gone 
as the depression has gone. It is to remain with us, and it is 
to remain with us partly because of this legislation and these 
decisions supporting it, and partly because of the increasing 
ratio of adults to youth. There is not the opportunity for 
youth that there once was. There is not the number of jobs 
when youth reaches a certain age that there used to be, because 
there are more people adult in age for those jobs in ratio to 
the number of young people applying for them than there 
were formerly. 

These are some of the areas where young people are finding 
it dificult to make satisfactory adjustments. 

I have mentioned general results coming out of this situation 
with respect to the education that has come down to us tra- 
ditionally: first, certain things within the schools; second, a 
lack of adjustment by youth. Third, I should like to mention 
the increasing influence of numerous groups upon youth. 
Yesterday we heard stated to us in a report, the same report 
to which I referred a few moments ago, the fact that there are 
over 900 non-government youth-serving agencies which have 
been identified in this country; that in the single city of Dallas 
there are over 400 non-government youth-serving agencies. 
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And as this study has gone on in different communities, it has 
discovered that among these several hundreds in a given com- 
munity there has sometimes been no exchange, no cooperation 
between any two, but that each one works independently. 

I do not know whether the next group that I mention may 
overlap with this, but from another source, the latest biennial 
report of President Coffman, of the University of Minnesota, 
we may get the information that there are over 300 agencies 
operating in this country trying to capture youth, trying to get 
youth committed to do or not to do certain things. 

Now I mention these as illustrative of the point, please 
remember, that there is an increasing influence of numerous 
groups operating upon youth outside of educational institu- 
tions. 

Those of you who were in attendance at this morning’s ses- 
sion heard a most penetrating diagnosis with respect to certain 
influences that are operating upon institutions of higher educa- 
tion through legislation, and particularly through the legisla- 
tion that has to do with financial appropriations to colleges 
and to universities. While this does not operate directly upon 
the young people themselves who are in educational institu- 
tions, the indirectness is painfully near direct in many in- 
stances; and wherever such influences impinge upon an 
educational institution their final effects come to lodge in the 
students themselves. 

There is apparently in certain sources also not only the in- 
clination but the determination on the part of those who have 
influence because of certain favors which they have to bestow, 
financial or otherwise, to see that certain predetermined re- 
sults are achieved in the kind of general education that is to 
prevail in this country; or to see that the desired result takes 
place as far as these influences can bring it to pass. 

I have striven so far in these few moments to outline what 
seems to me to be some of the chief considerations due to the 
fact that our general education has been accepted tradi- 
tionally; that it has been determined by an authoritarian 
method and accepted as such; and that in spite of all these 
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facts, with the resulting handicaps accruing from them, we still 
have tremendous faith in it. 

It seems to be incumbent upon me before finishing my state- 
ment to indicate what may possibly be a line of improvement, 
if I may speak of it as such. In the first place, I should say 
that one of the first things we must do is to free ourselves 
from our educational stereotypes. We have them, we must 
admit it. No one who attends an educational meeting of any 
sort where there is any extended discussion or presentation of 
papers, where objective data are considered, can escape the 
conviction that one of the most serious handicaps to progress 
of any sort in education, not merely general but professional 
as well, is the presence of educational stereotypes. As one 
gentleman said to me today: 


In our institution there are some men who were trained in the Uni- 
versity of A under the presidency of Dr. H , and in the 
judgment of these men anybody who didn’t come from that institution, 
who wasn’t trained under the leadership of that president, just isn’t to 
be trusted educationally. 








Now that may be an extreme illustration, although I am 
not so sure that it is. It is at least one illustration of an edu- 
cational stereotype. 

The next thing that is necessary is that we supplement our 
faith, which I do not for one moment deride, and which I 
think we must still maintain, with knowledge. Our failure to 
do this isn’t because knowledge is not available. It is avail- 
able, though perhaps not to the extent or to the degree of 
refinement that we desire and that it will be increasingly in 
time to come. But that is no reason why we should not con- 
sider the knowledge that is now at hand. 

What is the method used by the physician? When he goes 
to see a patient what is it that he does first? He makes a 
diagnosis. Without a correct diagnosis the chances of the 
patient’s being assisted even, to say nothing of his being cured, 
are very, very slim. The men who make diagnosing their 
specialty, and who are particularly successful in it, are ranked 
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among the greatest in the whole field of medica] practice. But 
diagnosing is only the first step. The second scep is to pre- 
scribe on the basis of the diagnosis. Did you ever hear of a 
physician going in to a patient, taking a look at him and say- 
ing, “Yes, I know what you ought to have,” turning back into 
the pages of the tomes of history and saying, “This is what 
was used 250 years ago; I know that it was good then and it 
must be good now; take this and these will be the results’? 
Predetermined! Why, to make such a statement is to reveal 
the utter absurdity of it. Yet that is the very sort of pro- 
cedure which we are prone to follow in education. 

And so there is diagnosis and prescription; but there is a 
third step which the good physician never fails to take. After 
the diagnosis is made, absolutely accurate as it may be, after 
the prescription has been made and taken, what does the good 
physician do? He finds out how his prescription is working. 
He checks on it. He finds out whether something else is 
better, whether the individual reactions to the prescription in 
this case differ from those in some other case, and therefore 
whether his treatment of this case must be different from his 
treatment of some other case. 

You say this is all well and good in the field of medicine, 
and it is easy to use it as an illustration. Yesterday there was 
presented to this same Problems and Plans Committee a re- 
port which contained a paragraph the like of which I have 
never seen in any report or in any statement associated with 
the American Council. It is made in a report submitted on 
personnel work: “Every year over a hundred thousand stu- 
dents graduate from our colleges. What happens to them 
and what effect their college work has had upon their voca- 
tional and personal adjustments we can only guess.’ But we 
have done a lot more. On the basis of what we hoped would 
result, we have said just what the results actually were. But 
this report says we can only guess. The report further states: 
“We therefore propose that the committee [on student per- 
sonnel work] develop a method for making follow-up studies 
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and that this method be made available to interested institu- 
tions.” 

That statement is curiously related to the principle that is 
followed by the good physician, of checking up on the prescrip- 
tion. 

That there has been very definite advance in the last quarter 
century in measuring the results of education objectively, 
nobody who is informed would for one moment deny. But 
those measurements have been almost, if not totally, exclu- 
sively along the lines of how much and how well the student 
has learned what we prescribed he should learn. There have 
been almost no measurements; there have been almost no 
attempts objectively to determine what the total effect upon 
each individual has been by reason of the experiences that 
come to him during the time that he has been in an educational 
institution. Please notice I do not say during the time that 
he has been studying. 

And yet, my friends, would you deny for one moment that 
the influence of a “Peace Strike,” on certain students at least, 
is deeper upon their attitudes, and especially upon their emo- 
tional life, than some whole year’s courses? 

What seems to me to be at least a suggestive outline of 
what might be done is a study on an extended basis with re- 
spect both to the number of people involved and the time to 
be covered in these individual cases. The study should at- 
tempt to find out as best it can the effect upon the individual’s 
total personality, of the experiences that come to the individ- 
ual by reason of his presence in an educational institution, in 
the classroom and out, in these several directions: physical, 
social, emotional, moral-religious, and intellectual. Henry 
Suzzalo, that great educational American leader, whose death 
was a most lamentable loss, said in an address years ago and 
later published in THE EDUCATIONAL REcorRD that we must 
think of the individual as a total personality; and a total per- 
sonality includes all of these phases. 

Education must do something of this kind. There are 
those of you who are saying in your minds now: “It is utterly 
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futile to talk about it. We don’t have the instruments. It 
can’t be done.” If education doesn’t do it, we are going to 
face a situation which I am not at all sure is not already before 
us. There is going to be a determination of certain things 
with respect to general education, and that determination is 
going to be made on the basis of reason or force. 

If it is to be on the basis of reason, it will be concluded from 
information that can be collected, that can be more or less well 
classified, and from which conclusions can be drawn objectively. 
We cannot do this well at the present time, I will admit; but 
we can make a beginning. 

If the determination is going to be on the basis of force, it 
is going to be made by that group or that influence which will 
have the greatest power to decide what the content and form 
of general education will be. We hold up certain men in 
foreign countries who exercise dictatorial powers, and crucify 
them with our criticism. We say, as I heard expressed in a 
phrase yesterday, that they are socializing the youth of their 
respective countries. But I submit to you, my friends, al- 
ready the youth of this country are being socialized today by 
forces which are at work with as great influence as they know 
how to bring to bear; and if our choice is to be made only on 
the basis of opinion as to what ought to be or what ought not 
to be the content of the training of these youth in what we 
call general education, opinion is not what is going to decide it. 
What is finally going to decide it is who has the greater au- 
thority or power to put the program into operation. When 
we come to that place, what in principle will be the difference 
between the condition that exists abroad and the condition 
which will confront us here? 








The Relationship of the Various 
Freedoms of Speech 


By CHESTER H. ROWELL 
: OU have just had in a hundred-faceted mirror the reflec- 


tion of the complex scene of American education. You 

have asked me to speak upon only one aspect of it. 
That is the aspect of freedom of speech in its various ramifica- 
tions, and I suppose primarily in those ramifications that touch 
particularly upon you. Nevertheless, the broader freedom of 
speech, of which your freedom is one aspect, is now at a tragic 
crisis in this world. Looking out over the world we find that 
the vast majority of it is under a worse than medieval tyranny; 
that the spots on earth in which a man may speak his mind and 
print his discoveries and urge his opinions are getting increas- 
ingly narrow. Against that goose-stepping of the human soul, 
at least some nations must stand fast, until once more a new 
renaissance of freedom can arise among men and the human 
spirit be free again all around this earth. 

As a newspaper man I suppose I should speak first of the 
freedom of the press, and yet in this audience | will merely 
refer to it. It is the second of freedoms. The freedom to 
produce knowledge is the first, the freedom to distribute it is 
second, and the second would be worthless without the first. 
We are to consider freedom of speech as the common right 
of men and academic freedom as the special privilege of the 
accredited professor within his field, and then a whole range 
of freedoms in between which verge toward one or toward the 
other. 

One must also consider as affecting your profession those 
things which the teacher has the right to do in his classroom, 
those things that he has the right to do outside of his class- 
room, and those things which he ought not to be prohibited 
from doing but which he should refrain from doing. We must 
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also consider the aspects of it as they go through primary edu- 
cation, secondary education, higher education, and adult educa- 
tion, because against these varying backgrounds the forms in 
which freedom may most usefully be exercised vary also. 

First as to the abstract freedom of speech as a common 
right of man. Even that is not an absolute right. There is 
no such thing as the right directly to incite to crime, because if 
the incitement is direct it becomes a part of the act and it is 
construed by the law to be an act and not merely a word. 
There is no right to libel, though there is the right not to be 
prevented beforehand from committing it, but to be punished 
for it afterward. It is possible to use words in such a way 
that they constitute a disturbance of the peace. It is no man’s 
right—and this is often overlooked—in exercising his right 
’ to say what he pleases, to require anybody else to listen to it. 
The correlative of freedom of speech is freedom of listening. 
The soap-box orator must satisfy himself with such audience 
as he can get and hold, and in your profession it is necessary 
to realize that where the audience is compulsory, as it is in 
schools, the right to speak to it may properly limit itself to 
the subject of the compulsion. 

The arithmetic teacher in the arithmetic class should teach 
arithmetic in that class, and if that teacher wishes to expound 
his views on theosophy, or upon the President’s newest pro- 
posal, he should do it to an audience which comes voluntarily 
for that purpose and has the right to leave. 

Ramifying these various freedoms, as I pointed out, free- 
dom of speech is not absolute, and yet freedom of speech, the 
common right of the citizen, includes the right to do and be 
a lot of things which the teacher should refrain from being. 
Common freedom of speech includes the right to be foolish; 
it includes the right to be ignorant; it includes the right to be 
fanatical; it includes the right to be violently prejudiced; it in- 
cludes the right even not to be stopped beforehand, though 
one may be punished afterwards for being malicious and 
libelous and scandalous. These are all parts of the right of 
common freedom of speech. They should not be prohibited, 
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but men of intelligence and good taste do not do them, and 
it is perfectly arguable that he who chooses to do them thereby 
demonstrates his disqualification for a position in which good 
sense and good taste are primary qualifications. 

So also the teacher should have the right as a citizen out- 
side the classroom to do the things that any citizen may do, 
but also should have the responsibility as a teacher not to do 
those things in a personal capacity which may seem to involve 
the institution in its public capacity; in other words, to exercise 
that good sense and that good taste which belong to the mem- 
bers of a learned and highly qualified profession. 

This is only too briefly a mere suggestion of the common 
right of freedom of speech. At the other extreme is the spe- 
cial privilege of academic freedom. This is a highly special 
privilege. It is the privilege of the accredited scholar in his 
own field to make the discoveries and the conclusions that he 
thinks are right, and to promulgate them uncensored by any 
authority whatever, governmental or academic. This is a 
fundamental right, not of the professor but of the right of 
society to progress. It is not the merely personal privilege of 
the professor, and if it were, there is no reason why anybody 
else should care. ‘The personal privilege of the professor is 
exactly as important as the personal privilege of the doctor or 
of the lawyer or of the fireman. The fireman is perhaps the 
best illustration. The fireman has the right with screaming 
siren to roar down the street, to stop all traffic, to violate all 
rules, and to suspend the rights of everybody else. If he were 
to use that siren on his personal car to get home to dinner 
quicker, he would be a violator of the law. His right to usurp 
the rights of everybody else is a public right in the interest of 
the public safety. 

So the privilege of the professor is a privilege which belongs 
to no one else who is in an organized capacity. It is his right 
as a member of the university to do that which the newspaper 
writer as a member of a newspaper does not have the right to 
do. It is the right which the salesman has not the right to do. 
The salesman who thinks that his company’s toothpaste will 
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not do the thing that his company advertises it to do should 
quit that job as a salesman and get a job with Consumers’ 
Research before he says so. 

This right of institutional nonconformity, this right of vary- 
ing members of the same institution to promulgate contrary 
doctrines, to differ publicly and if necessary violently, and to 
have nobody to stand over them, is the highly special privilege 
of the university man, and the reason for it is not personal to 
himself. He has no more personal rights than anybody else. 

And yet even this high special privilege of academic free- 
dom in the very narrowest sense is, I think, the central and 
most important liberty of mankind, because it is the one liberty 
without which no other is worth anything. If there is not 
the liberty of those at the vanguard of knowledge to push on 
beyond its boundaries into what has been the darkness of 
ignorance, there can be no progress. 

Between Socrates and Hitler lies the whole gamut of west- 
ern civilization. We may start at either end and go to the 
other, and in between, or we might do both at once. But at 
any rate, in the Hitler end of it you find that, of all the evils 
of that tyrannical regime, the worst is the poisoning of the 
wells of knowledge, the drying up of the springs of progress. 

My profession has put on the front page as the most dra- 
matic of Hitler’s tyrannies his persecution of the Jews. Very 
well; that is an outrage. But it is perhaps no more out- 
rageous that Hitler should persecute the Jews than that the 
Russians did, and that resilient race which has survived a 
thousand persecutions will survive this. It is a less evil to 
have done injustice to 1 per cent of the German people than 
it is to have corrupted the intellects of the other 99 per cent. 
To abuse the Jew is outrageous, but to compel the ethnolo- 
gists of Germany to teach to the people of Germany an un- 
scientific racialism which no ethnologist on earth believes to 
be a scientific fact is a far greater, because a far deeper, evil. 
When persecution was based on prejudice and on religious 
narrowness, the rays of enlightenment could light it away, 
but when injustice and anti-science are put into the very basis 
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of the intellectual training of a people, then the more logical 
they are, the more certain they are to reach false conclusions 
upon it. 

This has been done. I have used the Jews and ethnology 
as an illustration. It has been done in the whole range of 
German science. German professors of history are required 
to teach as history that which they know not to be history. 
German professors are dragooned. Some of them have run 
away from it, some have revolted against it, and some that I 
know are living with patience under it in the hope that they 
will survive long enough to see the lid at last raised and that 
their lives may be completed in the atmosphere of truth. 

It is a spirit so narrow that mathematics is under suspicion 
because Einstein is a Jew; a spirit in which a large share of 
the best of German literature is expurgated or omitted. Less- 
ing could write Nathan der Weise under Frederick the Great, 
but no German actor would dare produce it in Germany now. 

I have my own vivid memories of the Germany of the 
Kaisers. As an American believing in freedom I never 
learned intellectually to approve of that regime, but I per- 
sonally lived very happily under it. However little political 
freedom there was, there was academic freedom in the uni- 
versities. There was Lehrfreiheit und Lernfreiheit. Bis- 
marck in his very period of blood and iron, when he wouldn’t 
tolerate a Socialist as a street sweeper, let the universities 
alone. In the State University of Prussia, in the University 
of Berlin, I heard Socialist lectures by Socialist professors 
and there was a Socialist Rektor of the University. The soul 
of Germany was saved by that one liberty. 

Those of us who belong to the generation that knew those 
German universities in the years of their greatness have some- 
thing more than an academic regret at the corruption that has 
gone into them. We feel a personal resentment and a per- 
sonal bitterness that something which we loved so much has 
been made for the time being unworthy of either love or 
respect. 

That is only one of the liberties that belongs even to the 
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specialized class of professors, and I have described that 
liberty within its very narrowest lines. It is within the right 
of the teacher of economics to teach economics as he will, but 
I have not referred to the right of the professor of mathe- 
matics to have any economic opinions whatever, though 
doubtless he has them. As we go further, we see the various 
ramifications of this problem of liberty as it applies to school 
teachers all the way up. Perhaps the greatest absurdity in it 
is this recent mania that has expressed itself in the teachers’ 
oath, the worst form of which did exist, and for all I know 
may still exist, right here in this capital city of the nation, 
in which every primary teacher each month before she drew 
her salary had to sign an oath that that month she had not 
taught communism in her classes. 

I don’t suppose there was a single teacher in all these 
schools that had any desire to teach communism in her 
classes, but if there were one, she would have been the very 
one who would have taken that oath with least compunction. 

It is a part of a temporary hysteria. Our people are given 
to these periodic hysterias. You know how about once in a 
generation we get a violent anti-Catholic and anti-foreign 
agitation: the “Know-Nothing” one before the war, the 
A.P.A. which some of us are old enough to remember, the 
Ku Klux Klan of more recent evil memory. Now if during 
the A.P.A. agitation each priest before saying mass had been 
required to sign an oath that there were no rifles in his base- 
ment, he could have signed that oath with perfect truth— 
there were no rifles there—but it would have been an intoler- 
able insult to require him to do it. 

There is no harm in taking the Oath of Allegiance. I don’t 
know how many times I have done it myself. I hope I will 
never hold any more public offices and so have to do it again, 
but I would do it without the slightest hesitation. But if I 
were required to do it to remove from myself the suspicion 
of prostituting my place as a teacher, I would do it with re- 
sentment, and if it had any effect on me at all it would be to 
make me a less loyal and not a more loyal American. 
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Now the crusade and the problem in its varying degrees 
goes through those schools. It is different in the primary and 
the secondary and the higher education and in adult education, 
because they are different. The first characteristic of the 
primary school is that it is primary. It is, however, only the 
second stage in education. There is only one generalization 
about human life that has no exceptions whatever, and that 
is that every person who comes into the world comes into it 
totally ignorant and he goes out of it completely dead. 

By the time the primary school gets the child the first 
stage of his education or ‘“‘miseducation” is over. He is no 
longer totally ignorant. He has learned a vast number of 
things, of knowledge, of habits, of background, of prejudices, 
and they are the raw material with which you have to deal in 
the primary school. But nevertheless, of the things beyond 
that of which he still is ignorant, his first purpose is to catch 
up. And, however recondite may be the sociology and the 
psychology .with which the teacher and the administrator 
tackle that job, at least for the pupil you have to realize this 
first job of catching up. When you teach him the multiplica- 
tion table it is not in the least necessary to remind him that 
Einstein has upset the foundations of our traditions of quan- 
tity and number; and when you teach him the map it is not 
necessary yet for him to bother his little head with the rights 
or the wrongs of the processes by which most of its frontiers 
have been drawn. 

So if we will keep the primary schools primary, then if 
there is any teacher in those primary schools who thinks it is 
within her conscience to exhort those pupils to join the Young 
Pioneers, let her remember that there are also probably many 
devout Methodists in the school who think that the eternal 
welfare of those pupils depends upon their conversion to sal- 
vation. But the very law prohibits her from making the 
school the place for that evangelization. 

I wouldn’t have any law to prohibit her from making it an 
evangelism for communism, because I know who would ad- 
minister it, but I would have the sort of teachers who wouldn’t 
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do it and the sort of administrators who would know how 
tactfully to see to it that the school was conducted intelligently 
and sensibly. 

When you go on to the secondary schools you have passed 
out of childhood into the great new birth of adolescence. You 
have an upspringing of intellectual growth. Now is the time 
when students should begin to be trained in the critical atti- 
tude. If there are two sides of a question, they should know 
that there are two sides. They should make a beginning 
toward scientific criticism and toward a knowledge of the 
fact that there is controversy. You certainly cannot and 
should not keep controversial questions out of the secondary 
schools. But there, too, we have to reckon with the psychol- 
ogy of adolescence. Adolescence is not merely an increase in 
knowledge and intelligence and ability to think. Adolescence 
is a new period in the emotions. Adolescence is the time when 
loyalties are crystallized. It is, for instance, the period in 
which people begin to fall in love. As you all know by ob- 
servation, and I hope most of you by experience, falling in 
love is a super-rational process, but a very vital one, and the 
period at which it begins to take place is also the period in 
which other great and deep loyalties begin to be fixed. 

We cannot ignore this essential fact at the secondary period 
in our schools, and I should not be ashamed to prefer that 
those loyalties in American schools should be loyalties to 
America; that they should be loyalties, not to wooden and 
ignorant traditions of that America some of our censors wish 
to be unchanged forever, but that they should be emotional 
loyalties to the institutions that they find around them, and a 
still greater emotional loyalty to make those institutions bet- 
ter; that they should be loyalties to the country they live in, 
that they should learn an attitude of social usefulness in the 
community in which they work. I think it would be a neglect 
of the very psychology of adolescence if we ignored all this 
and assumed a cold and unemotional attitude of impartiality 
as between loyalty to America and revolution against it. 

But there, too, I should leave the administration of that 
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problem to educators. If I have failed to define it in general 
terms, you always know what is right in a specific instance. 
The evil of it is when either a radical fanaticism in the school 
destroys the sense of the fitness of things, or when a fascist 
dictatorship that doesn’t yet know it is fascist attempts from 
outside to impose conformity upon the schools, with the de- 
termination that what the powers that be think once was 
(though it probably never was) shall exist forever and with 
the delusion that the whole purpose of schools is to turn out 
docile and goose-stepping conformists to the existing order. 
One need not go to either of those extremes. 

Finally, we come to the university which is the beginning 
of the larger learning and to the graduate school which is the 
induction into original scholarship, and there, necessarily, 
there are no limits to the subjects of investigation. There is 
no thing that cannot be discussed; there is no point of view 
that need not be opened up; and if there is one professor of 
economics or sociology who has a doctrine that he thinks is 
right, let him say so, and in the next room let there be another 
one who says the other thing. Let there be that atmosphere 
of democratic freedom of thought which is the beginning of 
broader education, the beginning of competency to function 
for leadership in a democracy. That, I think, one need not 
emphasize to you, and | think it is a very remarkable thing 
how little interference with it has succeeded in getting into 
American universities, especially when we consider the au- 
thoritarian form of their organization. 

The American university is not, as many European univer- 
sities are, simply a company of scholars. The American uni- 
versity is organized like a great corporation. It has a board 
of directors in its regents or in its trustees. It has a general 
manager in its president. It has stockholders in its taxpayers 
or its donors. It has its employees. The professor is legally 
and theoretically a hired man. It has its customers, and 
sometimes paying, and high-paying, customers in its students. 
It is organized exactly like an American business corporation, 
and its regents or trustees are nearly always persons who 
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themselves are members of boards of directors of business 
corporations. It seems almost like a miracle when we realize 
how far they have refrained from running these universities 
the way they run their factories or their newspapers. 

I have had, myself, a very long experience with this part of 
university administration. For forty-seven years, the first 
twenty-two of them second-hand, in the person of my uncle 
of the same name, who was my closest personal and business 
associate, and then for twenty-five more as a regent myself, 
I have been in intimate, constant contact with the affairs of 
the Board of Regents of the University which has now the 
largest resident enrollment in the United States. Up to 1898 
there was at times regent politics in the university, but it was 
ordinary personal and political intrigue to get your friends in, 
and was not in any sense a coercion of freedom of teaching. 
Then, in 1898, with the coming of Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
(and that is now thirty-nine years ago), it became a con- 
tractual obligation of the members of that Board of Regents 
that all these matters should be in the hands of the president, 
and in those whole thirty-nine years 1 remember but one ex- 
ception, and that was in 1918, during the war hysteria, when 
a gross injustice was done to one of the professors in the Ger- 
man Department. I was in the hospital at the time and was 
not able to make the protest that I otherwise would have done. 

I think that is to an astonishing extent, though of course 
not completely, the record of the major governing bodies of 
the major universities of the United States. Our Board of 
Regents in California, however, is fortunately exempt from 
political pressure. I remember a Canadian friend once de- 
scribing it as the House of Lords and I said, “Yes, and in my 
case it is hereditary.’ We serve for sixteen years and are 
practically always reappointed. I began in 1912 and my 
present term runs out in 1952. And our authority is consti- 
tutional. If there is any politics there, we put it there; no- 
body else can put it on us. 

Some of you have had to deal with boards not so fortunate 
as that, but nevertheless I think that the record of American 
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universities as against political pressure, as against group 
pressure, and as against the very structure of their own or- 
ganization which is exactly like that of a corporation and 
could be but is not run like it, is remarkably good as to the 
full recognition of full academic freedom. 

Now these problems come and sometimes they are very 
acute; sometimes they are sharply political; sometimes they 
get into the lower schools, less often into the universities, but 
there is to my mind one sufficient remedy for them. That is 
to leave them to you—to leave them to educators. Educators 
aren’t perfect. In an imperfect world you will never have a 
perfect university or a perfect school system run by perfect 
men, and if it is left to educators they will make plenty of 
blunders. But if left to politicians, they will be wrong all the 
time, even when by accident they happen to be right. 








The Relation of Education to Govern- 
mental Administration 


By LEON C. MARSHALL 


HERE are two background matters of very consider- 

able importance which I shall not take time to discuss, 

merely alluding to them in order that they may be in 
our minds. The first is this: We in this country have not yet 
come fully to appreciate the enormous extent of administra- 
tion and of administrative law that has descended upon us 
within the last fifty years—indeed within the last generation. 
It is literally true that today matters flowing from administra- 
tive law occupy more of your attention and mine, have a 
greater impact upon your life and mine, than is true of matters 
flowing from any and all other forms of our law. There is 
not one of us here in this room today who has not already 
this morning experienced at least a dozen, and more likely 
one hundred, illustrations of the practical operation of admin- 
istration and administrative law. 

Another matter of great significance to which I merely 
refer is that of the quality of the persons who go into this 
administrative work. It was just fifty years ago, back in 
1887, that Woodrow Wilson, writing in the Political Science 
Quarterly, pointed out that we were headed towards a regime 
of emphasis upon administration; and that unless we de- 
veloped some scheme of introducing into our governmental 
work persons of real quality and of real background, we were 
also headed toward a perilous situation. That was fifty years 
ago, and I fear we have not measured up to either our oppor- 
tunities or our responsibilities. 

What are some of these fundamental matters of quality of 
personnel? I think you will pardon if I make reference to 
a personal experience. Within the last few weeks I have 
heard about a dozen responsible officials, high in governmental 
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circles, discuss the difficulties which they confront. Without 
exception, these officials cited two difficulties which are in the 
forefront of their thinking and which must be solved if we are 
to have even moderately satisfactory governmental adminis- 
tration. Their language was most academic, for they stressed 
upon one hand the need of integration, and upon the other 
hand the need of specialization. One outstanding difficulty 
they are having in the administration of their departments is 
that they are not able to secure the services of persons who 
see society in its wholeness, who have a sufficient appreciation 
of the integration of this human living of ours. Lacking this 
integrated view, their detailed, specialized work is often of no 
particular use because it does not fit in with a big over-all 
operative pattern. Since they do not see as a whole or in its 
wholeness this society that they are attempting to serve, they 
lack sense of direction and they are unable to plan constructive 
work. 

The other outstanding difficulty is that these not-well-inte- 
grated persons are not-well-specialized persons. At first hear- 
ing, this seems a contradictory statement, but of course it is 
not. As one of these officials pointed out, these are days when 
our administration is not static but dynamic—days when new 
problems are continually arising for the solution of which 
techniques have not yet been developed. In other words, an 
insistent need of the day is that of carrying out specializations 
far beyond limits of which we have yet dreamed. 

Well, there we are! That is the old rock on which our 
thinking seems always to split in a discussion of this sort. 
Upon the one hand, all of us recognize that we must provide 
for this integration. We are continually making verbal noises 
to the general import that no one can properly serve this 
society of ours without seeing it as a whole—and our practices 
are a good deal different from our verbalizations in such 
matters. So, also, we are continually making verbal noises 
to the general import that we must increase our specializations 
—and here again our practice commonly falls short of our 
preaching. We vacillate from one extreme to the other and 
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largely fritter away our energies in the self-deceptive activities 
of the vacillation. 

This, I think, we shall continue to do so long as we continue 
to suppose that integration and specialization are two sepa- 
rate, distinct, and antagonistic things. They are, of course, 
merely two aspects of one identical thing. As has been well 
said in one of the recent periodicals, the famous either/or 
Greek mind seems to have possession of us in our educational 
work. We seem not to realize that along with the great 
desirability of the either/or mind there is an equal desirability 
of having the both/and mind. 

But is it really true that integration and specialization (I 
prefer the word “‘morcellement’’) are not distinct entities, but 
rather are interacting elements of a larger configuration? 
Suppose that, instead of making a direct answer to this ques- 
tion, I make a roundabout answer. 

I picked up yesterday from my desk some material that has 
been there for a few days, and it is so interesting and it has 
appeared so little in public print that you will not be averse, 
I think, to my making use of it. It describes an experiment 
that has been conducted in another community with respect 
to this very matter of which we are speaking. 

It seems that somewhere near where Gregor Mendel did 
his great work there is a community largely shut off from 
contact with the rest of the world. I am not quite sure how 
the name would be pronounced; it is spelled Laicos Ecneics. 
There was in this little isolated community a group of com- 
petent persons who had been interested in the social sciences, 
and when Mendel’s great work was rediscovered in 1900, this 
group of social scientists began to wonder whether in this work 
in genetics and in rapidly unfolding psychology there might 
not be lessons for the social sciences. They decided to follow 
intensively the work in the new biology and psychology and 
to think largely in terms of these sciences when engaged in 
their major task of conditioning youth in the social sciences. 

I shall try to represent what happened as accurately as I 
can in the short time that I have available. It runs something 
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like this. As time went on during the last thirty years, this 
group came to the conclusion that in biology and psychology 
they saw several very fundamental matters having to do with 
the conditioning of youth. I will list the matters that seemed 
to them fundamental. 

In the first place, they saw that, in great contrast with the 
older ideas in the social sciences, biology was showing that 
human beings have a tremendous plasticity, a perfectly fabu- 
lous plasticity. The cerebral cortex is so built that the oppor- 
tunity or chance for variable response is—to quote the 
language of the biologist, Herrick—greater in magnitude than 
the number of atoms in the entire solar system. So great is 
the plasticity in the neural make-up of this strange human 
being! 

They drew from this the conclusion that, without accept- 
ing the views of the more extreme of the behaviorist school, 
they were justified in believing that there was little operative 
limit to what could be done in the conditioning of the youth 
with whom they were dealing. The brain cells could take care 
of the situation. 

In the second place, they saw that, while such a term as 
“‘stimulus-response”’ has its uses as a tool of thought, the thing 
which is characteristic of actual living is that the human being 
develops stimulus patterns of enormous reach and complexity. 
The normal individual does not ordinarily react to some single 
stimulus; rather, as a typical matter, great ranges of stimuli 
are brought together by the nervous system and the indi- 
vidual’s response is in terms of these great interacting ranges. 
Human mental plasticity extends to the ability to form vast 
configurations. 

The two items I have thus far discussed are connected with 
the enormous plasticity of the human being. But our social 
scientists in this isolated community found other things in the 
biological situation that fascinated them. They found, thirdly, 
that along with (not in contrast with) the fabulous plasticity 
of the neural system of this strange biped, there is an equally 
fabulous integration. Through the coordination of the neural 
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system and the coordination of the glandular system, and 
through the fact that in every cell of the body there is a com- 
plete complement of the genes, those physical, chemical units 
that do so much to establish personality—through these and 
other coordinating factors—there is a tremendous biological 
integration of human beings. 

And they found, fourthly, that over and above this enor- 
mous biological integration there is an equally striking psycho- 
logical integration. From the very first, the new-born babe— 
this plastic babe, so far as his biological characteristics are con- 
cerned—is powerfully conditioned by the members of the 
family and later by other groups with whom he comes into con- 
tact. The consequence is that a ‘“‘way-of-life,” an integration of 
personality, is soon established. All later conditioning must be 
in terms of this way of life, must make peace with it, must be a 
new integration. Accordingly, human beings, highly plastic 
and highly specialized, are also always in process of becom- 
ing integrated, of rising to ever new integrations. 

Such were the meanings that this interesting group of social 
scientists in Laicos Ecneics saw in the biological-psychological 
scientific developments of the last generation. From these 
meanings they drew some major conclusions, and again I will 
try to report as accurately as I can their conclusions. One con- 
clusion is that, despite all the variations there are among us as 
individuals, each of us has an essential oneness, an operative 
wholeness of the individual personality. It follows that since 
groups are like-minded individuals operating together, there 
tends to be an operative oneness in groups as well. Groups 
have integration or oneness as truly as do individuals, and for 
the same fundamental reasons. 

They drew another conclusion which was equally interesting. 
As far as anthropologists and biologists know, man has had 
an unchanging gross biological structure through tens of 
thousands of years. If that is true, said they, the individual 
personalities and the groups of all times have had within 
themselves a high degree of integration. With a relatively 
unchanging biological structure and a relatively unchanging 
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Mother Nature, it would be strange if there were not in all 
cultures, in all times, in all places, certain persistent underlying 
patterns or processes or problems that had been common to 
all these groups. Furthermore, since all groups, whether 
large or small, are made up of individuals, it would be true 
that even in our face-to-face or personal groups these under- 
lying patterns will be manifested. This being true, the youths 
whom these scientists were conditioning would have vividly 
in their experiential background the basic processes of all 
group living. If this experiential background were made a 
conscious possession of youth, understanding of the operations 
of all groups would be expedited and made more penetrating. 

Such were their major conclusions. Let me now turn to a 
hasty examination of the program that was adopted as a 
result of these conclusions. I can, of course, deal with only 
a few of the major aspects of that program. 

First of all, they decided that the school must take on a 
larger share of the conditioning of youth to effective partici- 
pation in social living. The conditioning exercised by the 
family would not suffice. In an earlier static society condi- 
tioning for “effective’’ group living could be left largely to 
the family because social change was at such a slow rate that 
it was entirely feasible for the individual, in the normal process 
of living in face-to-face groups, to achieve an integrated under- 
standing of the wholeness of that society. Not today. Today, 
more change occurs in a single year than in earlier societies 
occurred in a century. More change occurred in the last 
century of our living than occurred in the previous ten thou- 
sand years of human history. In such a regime of rapid 
change, it is simply unthinkable that the conditioning of 
youth should be primarily a conditioning in customary ways. 
There must be planned thought-through conditioning which 
looks toward participation in a rapidly evolving society. The 
obvious agency for this task is the school. 

But the social scientists in Laicos Ecneics did not stop with 
a mere gesture toward the school. They provided that the 
school’s conditioning should be exercised not through a 
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mélange of this-and-that but through an integrated presenta- 
tion of group living as a whole. At the very outset of the 
school’s work steps were taken to condition the pupils by 
making them aware of those great patterns or processes that 
have been true of all groups, of all cultures, of all places, of 
all times. Such a “configuration,” to draw upon the termi- 
nology of the Gestalt psychology, would thereafter guide 
study and activities. 

Having started the social-study work of the school on this 
integrated basis, these pioneers next proceeded to build all 
the later work on this foundation. They did not stop with 
halfway measures. They arranged for what they term “a 
progressive maturity of conditioning in the oneness of social 
living’? which reaches through the elementary school, the 
intermediate school, the high school, the college, and up into 
the professional work. In other words (and here there is 
sharp application to the topic of our own discussion), the 
detailed specialization of the professional work was done 
with such a background of stimulus patterns, with such an 
understanding of society as a whole, that the seeming con- 
flict between morcellement and integration disappeared. 
Odd as it sounds, every step toward greater morcellement was 
also a step toward a more completely understood integration! 
When we think it over, we must admit they are correct. The 
biologists and psychologists seem to have established that 
much of our thinking is in terms of great patterns. If one of 
those patterns is an integrated understanding of our society, 
professional specialization to serve that society will thereafter 
be done in perspective. 

I have tried in the accompanying diagram, to translate 
their general plan of organization of formal schooling into 
terms with which we in America are familiar. Reading from 
the bottom up, the chart indicates levels of maturity of presen- 
tation—all resting on the foundational level of an integrated 
view of the basic processes in operation in all groups. The 
left side of the chart may be taken to mean the beginning of 
formal schooling, and movement toward the right means 
movement through the schools to college and professional 
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work. Only at the lowest level of the chart is a systematic 
presentation at the beginning of schooling indicated, but the 
dotted lines indicate opportunities to lay foundation stones 
for the later systematic presentations. The solid lines indicate 
the opportunity for further work along any route that has 
been systematically opened up. The levels are not separate 
and distinct. Each level rests on all that may be below it; 
and all levels are interwoven because all of them are handled 
in the perspective of the substantial oneness of human living. 
PROGRESSION IN THE USE OF AN INTEGRATED VIEW OF 


PROCESSES OF HUMAN LIVING IN -TEACHING THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
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Their way of stating the enduring processes that are found 
in all cultures of all times (with, of course, almost infinite vari- 
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ation of details and techniques) is this: (1) Adjustment with 
nature, including learning to control nature, adjustment of pop- 
ulation, and economic organization; (2) formation, mainte- 
nance and governance of groups, the elements of social struc- 
ture; (3) development of standards and securing adherence to 
them; (4) building up and transmitting culture; (5) biological 
continuance and conservation of the race; (6) molding person- 
ality. These processes are interacting and interwoven; they 
are points of view of an integrated whole—human group 
living. 

Such is a greatly abbreviated account of the theoretical 
background and the operative organization adopted by the 
social scientists of Laicos Ecneics in the preparation of youth 
for governmental service, or for other professional activities 
in the general field of the social sciences. 

The question naturally arises: What have been the con- 
sequences of this experiment? Of course, the experiment is 
too new for us to enumerate consequences with complete con- 
fidence, but here seem to be the consequences up to the present 
time: 

First, there has been an enormous quickening of the educa- 
tional process. The students, both the normal child and the 
one with the high I.Q., go through the educational system 
much more rapidly than formerly. 

Second, there has been, in addition, an acceleration of 
maturity. Young pupils discuss problems with a maturity, with 
a sense of perspective and a view of society in its wholeness, 
that are quite lacking in this country. 

Third, they find no antagonism whatever between integra- 
tion and specialization. They find that these are not two 
separate and distinct things, but merely two points of view 
of one and the same thing—in this case, a comprehensive 
understanding of human group living in its oneness or whole- 
ness. Accordingly, their government servants have a sense 
of direction which becomes more and more effective as their 
specialization increases—a matter difficult for the either/or 
mind to understand. 
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Fourth, they are at the present time (through a regime of 
adult education) equipping the family to play a more effective 
role in preparing youngsters for the conditioning to be exer- 
cised by the school. They may be too hopeful; but they 
anticipate securing from this step consequences quite as revolu- 
tionary as those of their school reorganization. 

It seems to me that this story has some very distinct lessons 
for us. Clearly, we human beings do have an enormous power 
of plasticity and an enormous power of integration. Those 
are not two powers; we are not first plastic and then inte- 
grated. We are at one and the same time integrated, plastic 
personalities. Our biological powers amply permit us to see 
social living in its wholeness, if only we are conditioned thus 
to see it. This foreign group of social scientists has done well 
to build their educational program on this fact. 

Furthermore, they have pointed out a simple, practicable 
way of formulating their program. If a small number of 
basic, persistent, patterns or processes, or what you will, of 
human living are found in all cultures; and if these processes 
are in the experiential background of even a young child in 
his face-to-face groups; then, surely the utilization of these 
processes (whether in explicit or implicit fashion) in the con- 
ditioning of youth has possibilities reaching far beyond those 
of the techniques which we are using. 

We have gone far in physical engineering; we are in a 
period of modest achievement in biological engineering. With 
our specialization in the social sciences set in a perspective of 
the oneness of social living, we could look forward with some 
confidence to an era of social engineering. In such an era, 
governmental administration would be handled by persons 
who not only see society in its wholeness, but have also a high 
power of specialization. That is precisely what we need in 
governmental administration, and an educational system that 
will confer this sort of conditioning upon our future govern- 
mental administrators is the system that we desire. That is 


the relation of education to governmental administration 
which we covet. 





The Deeper Significance of the 
Youth Problem 


By GEORGE JOHNSON 


\ \ Y HEN we are seeking for a remedy for any social 
ill it is of vital importance that we distinguish very 
clearly between causes and symptoms. The social 

disorders that are most apparent, and of which as a conse- 
quence we are most conscious, more often than not are the 
suppurations of foul ulcers hidden away in the depths of the 
body politic, and if we content ourselves with applying poul- 
tices, we leave the fundamental malady unaffected. Eventually 
its virulence will break forth in another if not in the same 
form, or it may well be that our efforts will only serve to 
aggravate the fundamental evil and make it more difficult to 
achieve a real cure. 


The youth problem is a case in point. That these are criti- 
cal days for young people no one will deny. The facts in the 
case are too apparent to need elaboration. Phrases like 
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“youth adrift,” “‘youth at the crossroads,” “baffled youth,” 
“lost generation,” are something more than rhetorical flour- 
ishes. As a matter of fact, they come very close to being 
realistic characterizations of things as they are. It is not 
necessary to marshal here facts and figures in substantiation 
of this statement. They are known to all who have the in- 
terests of young people and the future of the nation at heart. 
That there is in fact a youth problem in this country no one 
can gainsay. However, there may be a very decided differ- 
ence of opinion when it comes to defining the essence of that 
problem. 

As I see it, the youth problem is only one phase or perhaps 
a symptom of a problem that is deeper and more fundamental. 
The dislocation of youth is the result of other dislocations. 
Its cause must be sought in the workings of the kind of social 
order that we have allowed to develop in this country. As a 
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consequence, any plan to come to the aid of young people 
which is based on things as they are will only accentuate the 
dificulty and is foredoomed to failure. 

Society exists for the individual and not the individual for 
society. The most sacred thing in all the world is human 
personality. The all important thing is its development and 
perfection. While the individual does not exist for society, 
it is nevertheless true that only in and through society can he 
attain his full stature and achieve his destiny. We have rights 
and prerogatives that are ours by nature and which we do not 
derive from the group. Yet it is in and through the group 
that we exercise them unto self-development. 

Whenever the group is so constituted that it interferes with 
the natural rights and prerogatives of the individual, the 
results are bound to be tragic. When social conditions are 
such that human beings can no longer live as human beings 
and are deprived of opportunities that are essential for 
human development, palliatives and half measures simply will 
not do. What is required is a fundamental change. Normal 
living is impossible in an abnormal society. So deeply indoc- 
trinated have we become in this modern world with the theory 
of progress that we take it for granted that this is the best to 
date of all possible worlds. We have great faith in the future 
because we have been taught to believe that the future is 
always better than the past and that tomorrow will outstrip 
today even as today outstrips yesterday. Change, we are 
confident, is always for the better, and we regard with con- 
tempt those who refuse to adjust themselves te it and attempt 
to stand in its way. It is precisely this habit of blind optimism 
that has caused most of us to be so uncritical of modern 
economic and industrial developments and so ready to burn 
incense on the altar of forces that must eventually make for 
individual and social ruin. 

Surely a social order is abnormal that deprives individuals 
of the protection of such fundamental institutions as home 
and religion and employment and private property. Surely a 
social order is abnormal whose destiny is in the hands of an 
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oligarchy that through the control of wealth controls trade 
and commerce and all of the normal processes of human 
living. Surely a social order is abnormal that does not guar- 
antee to individual men and women that basic social security 
without which life must be lived under lowering clouds of fear 
and worry and hopelessness. Surely that social order is ab- 
normal which meets young people on the threshold of their 
maturity with the announcement, be it ever so apologetic, 
“There is no room in the inn.” 

During the dark days of the depression there were evi- 
dences of a growing awareness of this fact. Now that times 
are getting better, we are in grave danger of losing sight of it. 
Optimism is, of course, an outstanding American character- 
istic and our history as a nation bears evidence to our eager- 
ness to look for the silver lining in every cloud. Today’s 
prosperity makes us forget yesterday’s adversity. When 
things get better we are no longer interested in the question 
of how they got worse. 

The wheels of industry have been given another spin. Once 
more smoke pours from factory chimneys, car loadings in- 
crease, construction and building booms, wages and dividends 
increase, we buy new cars and new radios and settle down to 
enjoy another era of plenty. This time we try to make our- 
selves believe it will be perennial. 

Yet nothing has been changed fundamentally. A few re- 
forms here and there have not affected the essential character 
of the society in which we live. We still have our army of 
unemployed; the wealth of the nation is still in the control 
of the few. Labor has made some slight gains, but wage 
increase is about to be swallowed up by increase in prices. 
And all of the while we have done next to nothing about the 
youth problem. 

I wonder when all is said and done if the great crime of 
modern society against youth is not this: that it deprives it 
of an opportunity of exercising responsibility. The conditions 
which lengthen the period of dependency for the young pre- 
vent them from coming to grips with reality in their formative 
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years, and they come to adult estate without ever actually 
participating in the business of living. It is by shouldering 
responsibility that we develop our characters, and if betimes 
we do not put away the things of a child, we can hope to 
become little better than children of a larger growth. 

Standing on the side-lines and watching the game of life 
from the vantage point of a spectator will never develop the 
skill and the power that are required to play the game. No 
form of make-believe can substitute for actual living. The 
various types of socialized activities that we have introduced 
into our schools for the purpose of giving young people some 
notion of what real life is all about have some value, to be 
sure, but they pale into insignificance in comparison with actual 
participation in the life of society. When it comes to forming 
and stabilizing character, their potency is nil as compared 
with the effect of carrying one’s own burden and pulling one’s 
own load. It is only in the degree that one is conscious of 
the fact that he belongs, that something real and actual is 
dependent upon him, that he develops anything like a true 
sense of responsibility and life takes on meaning. 

We frequently complain of a lack of serious purpose on the 
part of our young people. We are shocked occasionally by 
their lackadaisical ways and taken aback when they give voice 
to what they consider their rights. Our temptation is to de- 
liver them a homily on the subject of rights being the correlate 
of duties and tell them that the important thing is to give and 
not receive. Yet we have stood by and watched economic and 
industrial forces create a situation in which there were fewer 
and fewer duties for young people to perform and in which 
their opportunities for giving were steadily decreasing. 

After all, human beings do have intelligence and will. We 
are not mere cogs in some great machine or blind pawns in the 
hand of some overmastering fate. We can, of course, content 
ourselves with following in the wake of a machine civilization 
and picking up the debris, which, of course, will solve no 
problem. What is really required of us is that we take stock 
of the whole social situation, subject it to the cold scrutiny of 
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reason and common sense, and on the basis of a sound 
philosophy of human living plan a social order which will not 
do violence to human nature. 

May I be permitted the liberty of a quotation? It is from 
the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI called ‘‘Forty Years After.” 


Then only will the economic and social order be soundly established 
and attain its ends, when it offers, to all and to each, all those goods 
which the wealth and resources of nature, technical science, and the 
corporate organization of social affairs can give. These goods should 
be sufficient to supply all necessities and reasonable comforts, and to 
uplift men to that higher standard of life which, provided it be used 


with prudence, is not only not a hindrance but is of singular help to 
virtue. 


If youth is to have a sense of responsibility, there must be 
rooted in every young heart a deep consciousness of a meaning 
and purpose to life. Sooner or later every young person is 
bound to ask himself the question: ““Why am I alive; what 
is the purpose of my being on earth?’ That question demands 
an adequate answer, and no adequate answer is possible in 
anything short of fundamental terms. Mere citizenship is no 
answer, nor economic competence nor science nor pleasure 
nor self-assertion. One does not have to be a philosopher or 
learned savant to sense the fact that life cannot be explained 
merely in terms of life. There is not enough to life, no matter 
how rich, to satisfy the deeper yearnings of the soul, and for 
most people living is not very rich. The Catholic child is told 
the answer to that question in these words of the Catechism: 
“I am on this earth to know God, and to love Him, and to 
find happiness and salvation in doing His holy will.” Of 
course, this is a religious answer, but in the final analysis it is 
religion alone that holds the key to the riddle of human exist- 
ence. 

It is a rather frightening commentary on the trend of the 
times here in this country that it almost amounts to a breach 
of good form to mention religion when matters of human 
welfare are under discussion. When it is mentioned it is 
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generally in a very apologetic tone and with such qualifications 
as to deny that religion is meant at all. Personally, I do not 
believe that this is because religion is not respected by the 
American people. I have a feeling that the average intelli- 
gent man or woman has deep religious sensibilities, but for 
fear of evoking acrimonious controversy he does not express 
them. This is particularly true in educational circles. Be- 
cause of sectarian differences, a neutral attitude toward re- 
ligion was adopted by tax-supported education in this country 
one hundred years ago. It was a compromise, and, like all 
compromises, did not express any fundamental convictions. 
The result has been a kind of tacit agreement that, whenever 
we get together to discuss the problems of education, religion 
must not be mentioned. 

Yet religion is the most fundamental thing in human life. 
In the long run, as Hilaire Belloc has pointed out, every 
human controversy is fundamentally theological. Each and 
every one of us has a God that he worships and is conscious 
in some manner of the fact that he is subject to some Higher 
Power. A man, unfortunately, may not go to church; he may 
not subscribe openly to any religious communion, nor be identi- 
fied publicly with any creed; yet, if he has any mind at all, he 
knows that there is a Reality beyond all other realities and a 
Being who is the source of all other being. Always haunting 
us is the realization that we do not belong to ourselves. 

It is highest time, as far as the welfare of our young people 
is concerned, that we bring our religion out into the open and 
re-establish it in its proper and traditional place in American 
life. And by religion I mean religion. I do not mean some 
vague and indefinite spiritual values. I do not mean some 
indefinable aspiration for something higher and better. I do 
not mean sentimentality or social service. I mean acceptance 
of the fact of creaturehood. I mean belief in a personal God, 
who made me, who preserves me in existence, whose will is 
the rule of my life, and union with whom is my ultimate 
destiny. I mean a religion that is the basis of a true sense 
of responsibility, born of the fact that I am convinced that I 
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will be held answerable for my every thought, word, deed, 
and omission. 

Religion in this sense is not something apart from life. It 
is of the very warp and woof of daily existence. It enters 
into every sphere of human thought and action. It is the 
ultimate basis for every judgment and determination. Again 
I quote Pope Pius XI: 


How can any contract be maintained, and what value can any treaty 
have, in which every guarantee of conscience is lacking? And how can 
there be talk of guarantees of conscience when all faith in God and all 
fear of God have vanished? ‘Take away this basis, and with it all moral 
law falls, and there is no remedy left to stop the gradual but inevitable 
destruction of peoples, families, the state, civilization itself. 


Because they have always been firmly convinced of this 
truth, the Catholics of the United States have been ready to 
make every sacrifice to preserve for their children their re- 
ligious inheritance. They have striven to educate their chil- 
dren according to the principles and in the spirit of the faith 
which they believe. There is a definite Catholic philosophy 
of life which is derived from what Catholics believe concern- 
ing God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent. This philosophy 
embraces every phase of living and is not confined to those 
things which are theological. Christ for the Catholic is a plan 
of action, a way of living, and the perfection of Catholic life 
consists in living like Christ at all times and in all circum- 
stances. I am not saying that Catholics achieve this ideal. 
Unfortunately, too often they do not. But the ideal is there 
none the less, and it rests on their conscience to approximate it. 

The Church has not at her disposal the means to do all 
that she realizes should be done for Catholic youth. Only a 
small percentage of Catholic boys and girls are in Catholic 
secondary schools. Ways and means of bringing religious 
instruction and care to those who are not in Catholic schools 
are being experimented with the country over. In one diocese 
after another Catholic youth organizations are being formed 
to bring the influence of Christ’s teaching into the lives of 
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young people by means of recreation, by means of study clubs, 
by means, above all, of spiritual exercises of one kind or other. 
The odds are very great and frequently overwhelming, but the 
Church refuses to be dismayed, for she knows full well that it 
is only on the basis of religion and man’s sense of responsibility 
to God, his Creator, that the institutions of democracy can be 
preserved. For, after all, democratic institutions rest on 
individual integrity, and the guarantee of individual integrity 
is a sense of responsibility to God, our Creator. 

May I reiterate what I said in the beginning? The youth 
problem, as I envisage it, is not something apart, something 
that stands alone. It is but one aspect of a larger problem 
and a symptom of a deeper evil. I do not believe that we can 
solve it by taking things as they are for granted and attempt- 
ing to fit young people into the pattern of contemporary cir- 
cumstances. We cannot solve it by the mere process of keeping 
them in school longer, or even finding for them oppor- 
tunities for gainful employment. We cannot solve it by help- 
ing them develop a program of leisure time activities. All 
and each of these approaches has its value, but only if at the 
same time we address ourselves to the more vital and conse- 
quently difficult task of rebuilding the social order in terms 
of reason and justice. The normal processes of human living 
must be restored and all those factors and forces eliminated 
which degrade the dignity of human nature and interfere with 
the proper development of human personality. 

Our generation will not live long enough to make any more 
than a beginning of this work. It is to youth, the youth of 
today and tomorrow, and many tomorrows thereafter, that 
we will have to look to finish what we have begun. Their 
fundamental equipment for this mission must be a sense of 
responsibility, a realization that they are working in the cause 
of social betterment. They must be helped to realize that 
they are their brothers’ keepers and that their happiness will 
be measured in terms of what they have done to make life 
more abundant for others, and not in terms of what they get 
out of it for themselves. This realization will be born in 
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them, however, not as a result of listening to preachments 
and being bored with uplift talk. It can only be born of ex- 
perience, of feeling the thrill of joy and satisfaction that 
comes of doing real things that contribute in a real manner 
to society. Whatever plans and projects we adopt in the way 
of attempting a solution of the problem of American youth, 
one element we dare not overlook. In order that youth may 
realize its responsibility unto God and unto fellow-man, its 
responsibility to enlist its vigor, its talents and its ideals under 
the banner of democracy and social justice, it must be per- 
mitted in its heyday to actually participate in the life of 
society. Responsibility is born of being held responsible. 















What Is Important in Education? 
By BURTON P. FOWLER 


ESS than a month ago a small group of college presidents, 
F deans, and personnel officers met in Washington under 
the auspices of the American Council on Education. 
The purpose of this conference was to discuss the fundamental 
principles and procedures of personnel work in colleges. The 
committee on general policy, consisting of men eminent in the 
affairs of our higher institutions, presented a report which 
began with this statement: 


One of the basic purposes of higher education is the preservation, 
transmission, and enrichment of the important elements of culture— 
the product of scholarship, research, creative imagination, and human 
experience. It is the task of colleges and universities so to vitalize this 
and other educational purposes as to assist the student in developing to 
the limit of his potentialities and in making his contribution to the 
betterment of society. This philosophy imposes upon educational insti- 
tutions the obligation to consider the student as a whole—his intellectual 
capacity and achievement, his emotional make-up, his physical condition, 
his social relationships, his vocational aptitudes and skills, his moral and 
religious values, his economic resources, his aesthetic appreciations. 


Such a statement is a beacon light of hope in a day when the 
progressive developments of education during the past quarter 
of a century are in danger of being washed away by the tidal 
waves of reactionary half-truths which have suddenly ap- 
peared from quarters both expected and unexpected. The 
cause for this reaction is not hard to understand when we 
realize the insecurity that even genuine liberals have experi- 
enced as they have felt the impact of political, social, and 
economic change. To those looking for a straw to grasp, the 
good, old-fashioned values of yesterday make a strong and 
natural appeal. Intellectuals, like industrialists, have a 
strong instinct for self-preservation and turn from the be- 
wilderment of distribution of educational wealth to the an- 
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chorage of old educational shibboleths in order to feel once 
more the good solid ground beneath their feet. To those of 
us who have believed that a strong tide of sensible liberalism 
in educational philosophy and practice was setting in, such a 
riptide has come as something of a shock. Today books that 
voice this tide of reaction approximate the status of best 
sellers. It is all a part of a natural if disturbing phenomenon. 

A few scattered quotations from some recent publications 
will illustrate the point: 

Mr. Frederick Winsor, the headmaster of the Middlesex 
School, writing in the May Atlantic Monthly states (1) with 
reference to the first six elementary grades: 


The three R’s, which give us the tools of everyday life, can be ac- 
quired with merely the most rudimentary processes of thought, and 
practically without reasoning at all..... The work of the first six 
grades of our public schools is almost wholly of such a character. Suc- 
cessfully to complete it demands not brains but memory and application 
and drill. .... The three R’s can be acquired by all children who are 
not feeble-minded, and no great harm is done to the gifted children by 
herding all in the same classes, and probably such an arrangement can 
continue through the sixth grade of our schools without serious injustice 
to anyone. 


(2) With reference to the secondary school, an ‘‘extra course 
in the art of thinking” is recommended: 


Straight through the six years the pupils will be learning not only to 
think but also what the greatest leaders of human thought, down 
through recorded history, have themselves thought. An average of 
twenty pages a lesson of selected classics, five periods a week for six 
years, would make over 20,000 pages. Taken from selected authors 
from Confucius to Benjamin Franklin, or even to one of the stimulating 
thinkers of our own time, 20,000 pages of live philosophy would pro- 
vide a good liberal education in itself. 


The outcome of such specialized reading will be found, ac- 
cording to this author, in the five qualities of moral virtue ex- 
pounded by Confucius: self-respect, magnanimity, sincerity. 
earnestness, and benevolence. 
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Moral virtue and straight thinking by reading 20,000 pages 
during the six years after the sixth grade. How simple it is! 
Thinking begins at twelve! 

Dr. Henry Link, in that amazing miscellany of half-truth 
and error entitled The Return to Religion, makes assertions 
of which the following are a sampling: 


The fallacy underlying the progressive education movement is that 
it has not codified the forms of expression which are desirable and those 
which are not. It has assumed, too uncritically, that what a child 
wanted to express was worth encouraging. It has made a god of the 
principle of expression at the expense of the manner of self-expression. 
Consequently it has often confused self-expression with self-indulgence, 
dawdling, and a set of adult notions about the framework—art, dra- 
matics, pageants, etc.—in which children should self-express themselves. 
It has failed to recognize sufficiently that mature self-expression and 
creativeness rest on the acquisition of the basic techniques of self- 
expression, just as the mastery of a piece of music rests on the mastery of 
the scales. The child compelled to practice the piano and certain 
exercises against his will is acquiring the a, b, c’s of musical expression. 
The child allowed to practice as he pleases, to draw pictures as he 
pleases, and to follow other pursuits with a wide latitude of action, is 
usually wasting the time in which he might be mastering the basic 
routines. 


The revolt against marks and grades in figures has continued for 
years, and has become increasingly successful. And yet the marking 
system is one of the few definite points at which education resembles 
the actual world with its systems of incentives and rewards, its mixture 
of justice and human fallibility. I have explained to my own children 
many times the similarity between this aspect of their education and 
their future experience. Good marks are obtained in two ways, first 
by doing good work and second by learning how to please the teacher— 
the latter is as important as the former. Vocational progress and good 
wages are achieved not simply by doing good work but by doing it in 
ways which will please the bosses. 


And Dr. Hutchins’ historic formulae, almost dyspeptic in 
the irritability with which they are expressed, which would 
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make learning higher by making it older, are too familiar to 
need requoting here. Obviously he has little patience with the 
conception of education as concerning the whole man which 
was quoted as the opening of this paper. 

A recent newspaper editorial pleads for a return to the 
sturdy mental disciplines that produced George Washington 
and John Marshall. Why not also return to the smallpox 
plagues, blood-letting, and false teeth of that day? We do 
not know, of course, what disciplines produced Washington 
and Marshall. I suspect, if the facts were available, that 
their formal education had little to do with the greatness of 
these men. Such wishful reminiscence is part and parcel of 
the little-red-schoolhouse mythology. Amazing as the idea 
is, even our own profession seems to deny us the progress or 
even change that is taken for granted in every other field of 
human activity. 

All such appeals to return to the historic medieval quad- 
rivium of grammar, rhetoric, logic, and mathematics rest 
upon the basis that education can be had from the printed 
pages of books of ancient culture; that other forms of experi- 
ence are not only unrelated but even detrimental to scholarly 
attainment. ‘There is no hint that these ancient cultures were 
themselves the product of varied forms of experience or that 
they, the Greek especially, laid greater emphasis upon seeing, 
hearing, and doing than any plan of education devised before 
or since. 

Furthermore, there is implicit in all such over-simplifications 
of the educational process the idea that learning can be uni- 
form. We seem to have failed even after twenty years of 
research to establish the basic fact of individual differences. 

To quote Dr. Hutchins: 


Education should be everywhere the same. I do not overlook the 
possibilities of differences in organizations, in administrations, in local 
habits and customs. These are details. I suggest that the heart of any 
course of study designed for the whole people will be, if education is 
rightly understood, the same at any time, in any place, under any 
political, social, or economic conditions, 
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In other words, John’s absorption with mathematics; 
Mary’s rare gift for aesthetic appreciation and expression; 
Tom’s poetic insight into human motives, conditioned by phys- 
ical frailty and emotional instability; Dick’s explosive mixture 
of shrewd logic and rugged selfishness; Isaac’s rich endow- 
ment of eloquent speech, embittered by racial isolation; 
Henry’s gift of lyric expression and his black skin—are all 
these kinds of basic differences in quality of mind and make- 
up mere details which are even of less consequence than organ- 
ization and administration, and will they all ultimately be re- 
fined in the melting pot of the quadrivium? 

Curiously enough, some of the proponents of this revival of 
the older learning seem themselves lacking in the Confucian 
virtue of ‘““magnanimity”’ in the intolerance displayed toward 
the ‘‘newer learning’’; they manifest a lack of other Confucian 
virtues of ‘“‘earnestness” and “‘sincerity” in presenting an even 
moderately fair interpretation of what is being attempted in 
certain applications of the newer learning which to many of 
us seem rich in their promise of straighter thinking and more 
virtuous morals. 

In no other profession or business except our own is re- 
search subject to ridicule. Let a courageous educator with 
unconventional ideas launch an experimental program and he 
is likely to be laughed out of court before his first year is com- 
pleted. In the field of science and industry no idea is too 
preposterous to be turned over to research; in education one 
faces the scorn of his colleagues if he even suggests a radical 
departure from conventional practice. Educational experi- 
mentation furnishes much of the humor for the speeches and 
writings of our educational statesmen. Possibly some day we 
may discover some of the grim humor in our historic educa- 
tional procedures. 

In the face, then, of a rising tide of reaction, what are some 
of the promising developments which, if they can be lifted out 
of the realm of humor and wise-cracking and subjected to 
critical examination, may point to a path out of the wilderness? 

The clue to one of these trends may be taken from the 
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statement of the conference on personnel work already re- 
ferred to, that is, the responsibility of educational institu- 
tions, including teachers and professors, to consider the stu- 
dent as a whole, not merely his mind but his feelings as well. 
In this concept lies one of the most fundamental differences in 
point of view between the old school and the new—a difference 
in the way each regards the powerful factor of the compulsion 
of purposes. 

Here, for example, is a school or a college, rich in resources. 
It possesses faculty, buildings, libraries, and laboratories. It 
is equipped to produce scholarly and socially enlightened grad- 
uates. Why does it more often than not fail todoso? What 
is actually the compelling purpose of the institution as revealed 
in student opinion? Is it the active curiosity of alert minds? 
Is it the desire to develop a working social philosophy, a better 
way of living, an unquenchable desire for ideas and meanings? 
Or does campus chatter center around the eccentricities of 
professors and the extent to which they can be out-maneu- 
vered, the accumulation of courses and credits, the fear of 
failing grades, the elasticity of cut-systems, the glitter of honor 
points, the shining goals of diplomas and degrees? 

One is reminded of Lincoln Steffens’ observation that he 
went to college to have his questions answered, but to his as- 
tonishment he learned when he got there that he was not sup- 
posed to have any, that only the professors had questions. 

On the other hand, there are also a few institutions, still 
pathetically few, including both schools and colleges, with a 
different point of view, that have had the courage to try to 
obliterate or minimize these obstacles to learning, to wipe the 
slate fairly clean of external incentives with the result that the 
desire to learn and to go on learning has been refreshingly 
quickened. When our schools and colleges cast off the swad- 
dling clothes that keep our students children, and allow them 
to grow up, just so soon will the higher and better learning 
become a reality. Childhood is characterized by dependence 
and make-believe; adulthood, by independence and facing 
reality. Which stage today do you think characterizes our 
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preparatory schools and colleges? Does the threat-psychol- 
ogy of an archaic system of penalties and rewards still keep 
our young people in a chronic state of immaturity? Do our 
logicians, mathematicians, and grammarians themselves think 
straight or even at all about this problem? New driving 
purposes in place of the cheap urges of immediacy must hap- 
pen before we have higher instead of lower learning in Amer- 
ican schools and colleges. I insist that no type of pure intel- 
lectual pursuit yet devised by man can evade the fundamental 
element of feeling. How the individual feels—his desires, 
interests, purposes—are inescapable elements in how he thinks. 
To attempt to separate the two is as futile and foolish as to 
ignore the other fundamental element of physical health. 
Sadly, too often are the brilliant intellectuals of our college 
campuses neurotic, cynical, maladjusted, anti-social individuals 
who because of their “feelings” will make slight contribution 
to our common culture. 

The modern school, in other words, insists that an adequate 
philosophy of education must arise from the recognition of the 
essential unity of human growth; that only cultural lopsided- 
ness can result from any conception of learning that attempts 
to develop the intellectual at the expense of the emotional or 
the physical. One must look, then, to the basic purposes, the 
motivating drives, for learning if he would discover its real 
worth. 

One of the basic aspects of this whole question of tradi- 
tionalism versus modernism which vexes all of us today is to 
be found in a clearer comprehension of the relative impor- 
tance of fact-getting and problem-solving. If a boy has set up 
his problem so that he knows what he is trying to solve, then 
his 20,000 pages of reading should serve one, but only one, 
valuable means of gathering the data by which he will hope 
eventually to reach a judgment. He will also use the con- 
crete materials of the laboratory, whether it be a laboratory 
of test tubes or institutions or people. He will listen to, ob- 
serve, read, and do whatever he can lay hands on to arrive at 
the meanings which will constitute for him his final solution. 
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Learning then is not problem-solving instead of fact-getting 
but problem-solving through fact-getting; and we respectfully 
differ from those who argue that facts come only from books 
and ancient cultures instead of from the living realities that 
crowd in upon us. No more malicious wise-crack has come 
from attackers of the newer unit-organized courses in social 
studies than to say that we expect pupils to think without facts. 
They seem to overlook the equally obvious danger of gather- 
ing facts without thinking. 

I am inclined to believe that vocabulary more than funda- 
mental differences has been the cause of most of the name- 
calling that has enlivened educational forums in recent years. 
And of all the most abused, battered verbal wrecks that have 
resulted from this perennial combat none has fared worse 
than “freedom.”’ Even the most ardent progressive no longer 
dares to say he believes in freedom, lest he be riddled by a 
volley of scornful epithets. The attack usually takes some 
such form as this: The progressive school lets children do as 
they please. They study nothing they do not want to. The 
progressives view freedom as something with which the child 
starts his education, whereas it is something with which he 
should end it. They deny that there is any content to educa- 
tion. And so on. 

Such wilful misrepresentation of the principles and proce- 
dures of modern private and public schools that are unques- 
tionably demonstrating the value of self-discipline as opposed 
to external authority is grossly unfair and unworthy of educa- 
tional leaders whose own educational training is supposed to 
have given them skill in critical thinking. As a fairly close ob- 
server of educational experimentation for the past twenty 
years, I have yet to find a school that believes freedom does 
not have to be earned or that has built an opportunist cur- 
riculum on the transitory interests of children. 

Modern education, like all human developments, and espe- 
cially like all historic education, has its extremists and lunatics. 
Fair critics, however, do not condemn institutions and philos- 
ophies because of individuals, but rather by their principles, 
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procedures, and products. Moreover, I fear that in our own 
professional leadership there are men who are still judging 
progressive education by its early beginnings rather than by 
its maturer developments; by rumor, gossip, and catchwords 
rather than by critical analysis based on first-hand observation; 
by lumping schools into categories instead of judging each 
school by its objectives and achievements. 

Personally, I can conceive of little use for schools if they 
are not to help pupils achieve freedom. How many schools 
and colleges are there that are so organized, so administered, 
and so taught that their students can achieve such an harmo- 
nious development of their powers, or such an adaptation to 
their environment that they are free in any fundamental sense 
of the word? ‘That such freedom has rarely been ‘“‘earned” 
in our schools would in itself seem to indicate an excess of 
adult control which has stunted the normal maturing process 
of youth. There is an enormous gulf between the coddled, 
dependent, adult-disciplined boy of eighteen and the self- 
reliant, straight-thinking of a boy of the same age who from 
birth to manhood has been helped to be master of himself. 
Therefore, at the risk of being trite and ridiculous, I say that 
freedom, the freedom that is the product of self-discipline, 
remains the highest, if ever receding, star of our educational 
objectives. Compulsion will always be needed as a crutch for 
the weak and helpless, but let us not spoil the normal robust- 
ness of youth by regarding the crutch as standard equipment. 
Dr. Neilson once remarked that the preparatory schools must 
give their students more rope to hang themselves. That is 
sound advice. A saner attitude toward self-dependence would 
prevent most of these academic suicides which now are merely 
postponed until the freshman year. Such a simple device even 
as abolishing study halls in the senior year of the high school 
would probably lessen appreciably the notorious death rate of 
the first year in college. When we stop ridiculing the efforts 
of schools and colleges to make young men and women stand 
on their own feet, a general advance will have been made on 
the upgrade to higher learning. 
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The special emphasis that has been laid upon expression in 
the various fields of the fine arts is also pertinent here. In 
these areas, especially, is the self-discipline evident that comes 
from free choice and originality. Writing an essay, painting 
a picture, composing, singing and playing music, participating 
in dramatics, modeling in clay—any or all of these may for 
some pupils have the disciplines and satisfactions that Euclid 
and Plato may have for others. To say that one kind is gen- 
eral education and another specialism is to deny the funda- 
mental complexity of human nature. The Greeks, who un- 
wittingly started all this discussion, had definite convictions on 
this subject. 

Another fundamental and highly desirable earmark of an 
educated person, which cannot be left entirely if at all to the 
quadrivium or to the philosophy of Confucius, is the ability of 
human beings to work together, to cooperate if you will. I 
wish I could believe that reading and knowing about coopera- 
tion would advance the Kingdom of God on earth, but it has 
been tried for too many centuries to be very reassuring in a 
day that, failing skill in the art of practicing cooperation, may 
place our institutions of learning in precisely the same plight 
that exists in Germany, where the men disciplined in ancient 
cultures have been utterly impotent in the face of the auto- 
cratic power of an obscure house painter. 

Most of us find tremendous pride and satisfaction today in 
those schools and colleges where young people are not only 
reading but doing something, either by themselves or with 
their teachers to abolish war, to govern themselves, to chal- 
lenge unscrupulous government, to cry out against social 
injustice, to plan and execute artistic enterprises, or even to 
demand reform in the administration of the institution itself 
in which the needs of body, mind, and soul are not properly 
met and balanced. 

When we can properly articulate our curricular reading 
with our extra-curricular practice, then we may again be able 
to envision the shining goal of democracy triumphant. The 
divorce between the classroom and the campus will be complete 
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unless the reflective processes of thought about government in 
the classroom can serve as an antidote for the increasing de- 
mand of youth for short cuts to social efficiency. When more 
great teachers not only teach democracy but practice it in all 
their relationships with their pupils and encourage the latter 
in turn to participate in democratic processes of the community 
life about them, then we shall see our youth holding on to 
their democratic faith, not as a shred of indoctrinated pre}j- 
udice but as a consuming passion for the realization of Amer- 
ican principles. I find it difficult to comprehend for even the 
third of our population that can be taught to read any scheme 
of education that takes them out of the realities of the living 
present. If in the unpredictable years that lie ahead we can 
be sure of few specific needs it would seem that those general 
ones of which I have spoken—purpose, problem-solving, self- 
dependence, and cooperation—will be as surely needed as the 
elemental physical requirements of food, clothing, and shelter. 

It is not enough, however, to state one’s educational objec- 
tives, nor to suggest that they require for their fulfilment a 
curriculum in which ideas and life-experience shall be articu- 
lated. It is also necessary to find some reasonably accurate 
method for determining whether these objectives have been 
achieved. 

“Evaluation” has recently been raked out of the junk pile 
of cast-off catchwords. Like freedom, it is a good word, and 
we must not develop any feeling of inferiority in its use. If 
a physician finds it necessary to say that a child is afflicted with 
pediculosis, he will be urged in vain to substitute the antonym 
of ‘“‘swell.” He insists that pediculosis is what he means. 
We should be equally courageous in designating a process as 
evaluation if by that term we mean evaluation instead of meas- 
urement or some other less precise expression. 

The evaluation of educational objectives as the next step 
beyond our more familiar use of tests and examinations to 
determine the degree to which skills and information have 
been mastered has many promising possibilities. 

It is quite possible that techniques may be devised to de- 
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scribe the behavior of a student in such a manner that we 
may have a fairly complete picture of him as a developing 
human personality instead of a filing card of marks, degrees, 
and dissertations. Committees on Evaluation of the Eight. 
Year-Study of the Progressive Education Association have 
analyzed, incompletely to be sure, such a “developing human 
personality” as having eight fundamental aspects: 

1. Thinking. 

Interests, aims, and purposes. 
. Attitudes. 
Study skills and work habits. 
Social adjustment. 
Creativeness. 
Functional information including vocabulary. 

8. A functional social philosophy. 

Experimental tests in some of these areas would seem to in- 
dicate that such kinds of thinking, for example, as interpreta- 
tion of data, application of principles, and the nature of proof 
can be described and evaluated; that other aspects of per- 
sonality, such as social adjustment, sensitivity to problems, or 
aesthetic appreciation can be described and evaluated by col- 
lecting evidence in the form of anecdotal records, case studies, 
and trait analyses in such a manner that the whole personality 
can be described as ways of behaving. By these and other tech- 
niques which are being experimented with, we may come to 
have objective studies of human beings that will indicate with 
considerable precision the effectiveness of various educational 
procedures in producing the balance of body, mind, and spirit 
so essential to any valid conception of education. 

It probably would be no exaggeration to state that desirable 
change in education from top to bottom would be accelerated 
if we could enlist the cooperation of all educational institutions 
in agreeing to try to define their objectives, to show what re- 
lation exists between these objectives and the curriculum, and 
to attempt to discover techniques for evaluating the results. 

In stressing these five aspects of any forward-looking pro- 
gram of education—purpose, problem-solving, self-depend- 
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ence, cooperation, and evaluation—I am not defending pro- 
gressive education, however much any movement with so un- 
fortunate a label may need defense, but I am urging the im- 
portance of progress in education. I am protesting against 
the abuse and ridicule which have been heaped without dis- 
crimination upon schools which have broken with tradition, 
because the scoffers have too often not been critics and their 
prejudices have been accumulated not from first-hand observa- 
tion and scientific analysis of facts, but from hearsay or the 
individual experience of a parent or the snap judgments of a 
lay writer in a popular magazine. ‘Too many men of leader- 
ship in education today have gone little further than the eighth 
grade teacher, who remarked to me the other day in reply to 
a question as to whether she was familiar with the Eight-Year- 
Study, “Oh, you mean progressive education? Yes, I’ve heard 
of that system.” It would be revealing to know just how 
many college professors and teachers there are who believe 
that progressive education is some kind of a new system of 
teaching children. 

If education is to progress, then, it is my contention that 
the best thought of enlightened and critical minds must be 
pooled for such a purpose. The dialectics of the ancient 
Greeks doubtless has much to contribute, as have the brilliant 
minds of the medieval universities of Paris and England; the 
psychological studies of the past half century have, whether 
we like it or not, forever revolutionized our thinking about 
the way in which children develop and learn; the urgency of 
the social, economic, and political changes that swirl about us 
must be reckoned with. Education will, if it is to be a con- 
structive force, act as a powerful catalyzer in an adventurous 
quest for the meanings in all these confusing and conflicting 
compounds. As Dr. Whitehead has written in connection 
with the tercentenary of Harvard: 


But the ideal of the good life, which is civilization—the ideal of the 
university—is the discovery, the understanding, and the exposition, of 
the possible harmony of diverse things involving and exciting every 
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mode of human experience. Knowledge is a process adding content 
and control to the flux of experience. 


Always experience! Any concept of education which takes 
learning out of life either for the scholar or the novice will 
never, I predict, flourish in the face of the challenge of Amer- 
ican democracy. In their quest for this unity of experience, 
real “progressives” will continue to be concerned with all the 
characteristics of the individual child, with the characteristics 
of the society in which he lives, and, of course, with the disci- 
plines by which mankind has striven to improve the quality of 
his living by lifting the quality of his thinking. They will con- 
tinue to believe that a competent society can be built only out 
of the competence of individuals. 
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RECEIPTS 


Budget, 
Estimated Actual Estimated 
Resources, Receipts, Resources, 
May 1,1936 May 1,1936 July1,1937 
to June 30, to April 30, to June 30, 
1937 1937 1938 
(14 months) (12 months) (12 months) 
Membership dues.... ...-. $ 19,040.00 $ 19,558.50 
Reimbursements for services’.. 16,000.00 16,370.60 
Special grants... 


,500.00 
needed 70,000.00 57,619.06 
Handbook, Amer. Univ. and Coll., sale of 3,000.00 4423-49 
Division of Publications: 

We WN ac wa daeheeciewidsseiiaeees 

The Educational Record, subscriptions 

and sale of reprints” 

Studies, and History and Activities.... 

Record cards and scales 

Books, sale of 
Bank interest 
Bank balance, April 30, 1936, Handbook. . 3,130.23 
Bank balance, April 30, 1936, general.... 11,159.91 
Bank balance, June 30, 1937, general (esti- 

mated ) 


$122,330.14 ,271. $121,235.00 


1 Heretofore this item has consisted of the amount received for accounting services, plus 
the net amount from the sale of Psychological Tests. Beginning July 1, 1937, it will consist 
of reimbursements for accounting, telephone, and mimeographing services. A separate item 
for tests has been put in the budget for 1937-38 under both “Receipts” and “Disburse- 
ments.” 

2 All receipts from subscriptions to Toe Epucationat Recorp and the sale of reprints and 
also from the sale of books have been formerly credited against the disbursements on the 
individual items, thereby reducing total expenditures. Under the budget for 1937-38 there 
are separate headings under “Receipts” and “Disbursements” for these items. 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


Fiscal Year FiscalYear Fiscal Year 
1936-37 1936-37 1937-38 
Proposed Expended Proposed 


WORE scacencuape $ 6,256.00 $ 5,342.46 $ 5,470.00 
Salary of President 21,000.00 18,000.00 18,000.00 
Salary of President Emeritus 8,750.00 7,500.00 6,250.00 
9,000.00 
ee ge. er re 37,000.00 24,051.76 32,500.00 
Traveling expenses, administrative §,000.00 4,001.50 


Salary of Vice President 10,500.00 9,000.00 


4,500.00 
Stationery, printing, and supplies 1,800.00 1,485.08 1,600.00 


Telephone and telegraph 1,400.00 943.64 1,000.00 


Postage 1,233.00 1,109.66 1,100.00 
Furniture and equipment 1,300.00 1,220.56 


Committees, including Problems and Plans 
Committee 
Division of Publications: 
Pe WG cena ensaee eens ceneseeeicn 13,400.00 
The Educational Record and reprints.. 7,100.00 
Studies, and History and Activities.... 1,600.00 
Record cards and scales 
Books 
Handbook, Amer. Univ. and Coll 
Expenses, mimeographing Survey of Or- 
ganization of State Depts. of Education, 
by M. M. Chambers 425.00 
Special Tax, Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Board 134.05 


700.00 


5,540.21 9,500.00 


2,100.00 
27.00 


134.05 
Study of Primary Abilities.............. 4,500.00 3,105.26 


General expense 2,600.00 2,130.22 


Contingent * 2,932.09 1,802.85 


$122,330.14 $100,687.19 $121,235.00 


8 The “Contingent” item in the budget for 1936-37 amounted to $16,552.09. During the 


year various transfers and direct expenditures have been authorized by the Executive Com- 


mittee, leaving only a small balance in this item. 
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HE Council at Work is a brief summary of 
| the outstanding new projects in which the 
Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is hoped 
that this survey will give to the members of the 
Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. _Indi- 
viduals desiring further information regarding sub- 
jects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Education, : 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 








THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 





The Executive Committee and the Committee on Prob- 
lems and Plans in Education held their regular meetings on 
May 5 and 6, 1937, in Washington, D. C., before the twen- 
tieth annual meeting of the Council. The two committees met 
jointly on May 6 to nominate new members to the Problems 
and Plans Committee. The Executive Committee met again 
in Washington on June 18, 1937. 

The Executive Committee has accepted the applications of 
fifteen new members since the last issue of Tue Epuca- 
TIONAL RecorD. The newly elected members are: 
Constituent: 

American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
Associate: 


Western Personnel Service 
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Institutional: 


Beaver Country Day School, Inc., Chestnut Hill, Massa- 
chusetts 

Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, Illinois 

Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Massachusetts 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, Iowa 

Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 

Southern Junior College, Collegedale, Tennessee 

University of the City of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 

Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 

Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri 

Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

Missouri State Department of Public Schools 


Comparative figures for membership during the past three 
years are included in the President’s report which is printed in 
this issue. 


CONFERENCE ON STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 


The Council sponsored a conference of sixteen individuals 
interested in the development of student personnel work in 
Washington on April 16 and 17. This meeting grew out of 
the recommendations of the Committee on Review of the 
Testing Movement to the effect that the Council organize a 
Committee on Measurement and Guidance to coordinate the 
preparation of materials for evaluation. The Committee on 
Review at the same time recommended that the Council con- 
sider the desirability of undertaking a program in the field of 
student personnel work in order that the activities of the 
former Committee on Personnel Methods might be continued. 

The following persons attended the conference to discuss 
the most effective methods of developing student personnel 
activities throughout the country: 
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Thyrsa Amos, University of Pittsburgh 
F. F. Bradshaw, University of North Carolina 

Donald S. Bridgman, American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
A. J. Brumbaugh, University of Chicago 

W. H. Cowley, Ohio State University 

A. B. Crawford, Yale University 

Edward C. Elliott, Purdue University 

Burton P. Fowler, Tower Hill School 

D. H. Gardner, University of Akron 

Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia University 

L. B. Hopkins, Wabash College 

Frederick J. Kelly, United States Office of Education 

Edwin A. Lee, National Occupational Conference 

Esther Lloyd-Jones, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Donald G. Paterson, University of Minnesota 

C, Gilbert Wrenn, University of Minnesota 


The report of the conference, The Student Personnel Point 
of View, has been published in the American Council Studies, 
Series I, Volume I, Number 3, and is available at ten cents a 
copy. This report was referred to the Problems and Plans 
Committee and Executive Committee on May 5 and 6, and 
President Zook was authorized to organize a Committee on 


Student Personnel Work to undertake further study in this 
area. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


The President of the Council has called recently several con- 
ferences of individuals interested in the improvement of 
teacher education. After the regular sessions of the annual 
meeting, a small group assembled to discuss a project in this 
area which the Council has been considering for the past year. 

At a later meeting in Chicago on May 26, 1937, represent- 
atives from a number of national organizations active in this 
field considered possible methods of cooperating in the im- 
provement of teacher education. These associations included: 

American Association of Teachers Colleges 
Municipal Teachers College Association 
National Association of Colleges and Departments of Education 
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National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification 

National Society of College Teachers of Education 

Supervisors of Student Teaching 


The representatives voted to ask the President of the Coun- 
cil to sponsor a joint conference of delegates of associations 
primarily interested in the professional education of teachers 
in Atlantic City prior to the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators in February 1938. This con- 
ference would discuss plans for a comprehensive attack on the 
problems of teacher education. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 


Plans for the Second National Conference on Educational 
Broadcasting are being developed by committees under the 
direction of the Vice President of the Council, C. S. Marsh, 
who is executive secretary of the committee of sponsoring 
organizations. The second conference will meet in Chi- 
cago on November 29, 30, and December 1, 1937. Carl H. 
Milam, secretary of the American Library Association, is 
chairman of the committee on local arrangements. 

More than 700 persons registered for the first conference 
in Washington, D. C., held last December which was spon- 
sored by eighteen national organizations. A number of ad- 
ditional organizations are cooperating in the second confer- 
ence, detailed plans for which will be announced in the early 


fall. 
New EbITIons oF TEsTs 


The Committee on Measurement and Guidance at its reg- 
ular meeting in New York on May 23 and 24 voted to au- 
thorize the publication of two series of the 1937 edition of the 
American Council on Education Psychological Examination 
for College Freshmen. ‘The first series will be the regular 
hand-scored edition which has been published in past years; 
the second series will be published for machine scoring with 
the International Test Scoring Machine. This latter series 
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has been developed because many large state programs will 
use the new machines for the first time this fall. Both series 
will be ready for shipment on August 15 and will sell at seven 
dollars a hundred. 

At the same time, the committee decided to postpone the 
publication of L. L. Thurstone’s new test, “American Coun- 
cil on Education Primary Abilities Test,” until January 1938, 
when a machine-scored edition will be available. 

Ben D. Wood, director of the Cooperative Test Service, 
in his annual report advised the committee that there had been 
a significant increase in the number of cooperating institutions 
in the sophomore testing program. He reported that the 
Cooperative Test Service had distributed 247,000 tests in 
April of this year and 194,000 in May. 













































EUROPEAN CONFERENCES 
President George F. Zook will sail for Europe on June 26 
where he will officially represent the United States and the 


Council at a number of international meetings. He will take 
part in the following conferences: 























; Second General Conference of National Committees on Intellectual 
‘ Cooperation, Paris 
. Nineteenth Session, International Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation, Paris 
i Experts Commission on “Overcrowding”’ and Graduate Unem- 
™ ployment, called by International Student Service, Paris 
ly Sixth International Conference on Public Instruction, Geneva 
Conference on Secondary Education, Paris 
Conference of Directors of Higher Education, Paris 
Conference on Primary and Popular Education, Paris 
- 
vl He will return to the United States early in September. 
he alla ae —_— 
we CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 
lar The Council has been represented by its administrative ofh- 
rs: cers at the following meetings since April 1937: 
ith American Association for Adult Education, Sky Top Lodge, 





Pennsylvania 
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Centennial of Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois 

Centennial of the University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 

Conference on Graduate Instruction of the United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Educational Policies Commission of the National Education As- 
sociation, Chicago, Illinois 

Institute for Education by Radio, Columbus, Ohio 

National Education Association 1938 Yearbook Commission, 
Asheville, North Carolina 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois 

President Roosevelt’s Advisory Committee on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





